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N the stress of the present great economic and 

social crisis the expense of public education is 

made the object of attack. Proposals have been 
made to reduce the number of years of education, to 
shorten the school day and the school year, to limit 
the scope of public education, to impoverish the 
school program, to place part or all of the cost of 
education on the parents of the children. 


These proposals have been acted upon in some 
localities to the detriment of the democratic institu- 
tion of public education. Classes have been increased 
in size. Teachers have been dismissed. Subjects of 
ereat importance to child development have been 
eliminated. Health services have been abandoned. 
Books and materials of instruction have been denied. 
Destructive forces fortified by alarming power 
threaten destruction of the institution which safe- 





guards democratic ideals. It is time for the people 
to rise in defense of their rights to a decent system 
of education.—From a Charter for Public Educa- 
tion, California State Departmeni of Education. 
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“MY FIFTH GRADE PUPILS NOT ONLY DE- 
LIGHT IN GUM MASSAGE DRILLS,” writes a 
South Carolina teacher, “‘but they tell others about 
their new exercises for the health of the gums.” 


Sound 


Gumsand =. 


In toning and stimulating the gums, mas- 
sage makes up for the lack of roughage 
in soft, creamy foods. 


Teeth 


t 


Regular gum massage, taught to and prac- 
ticed by children,is a step up in modern 
hygiene. 


depend upon daily care in childhood 


S™ BY STEP, the health education of our children 
goes forward. And always it is the nation’s 
teachers who carry ungrudgingly the burden. 

They have worked hard to make regular tooth- 
brushing a habit with every pupil. And now they 
are just as thorough in explaining the benefits to 
be gained by gum massage. 

Vigorous chewing of hard foods would keep the 
gums firm. But today’s foods are soft. They leave 
the gums flabby from lack of exercise. And soon 
weak gums become bleeding gums. “Pink tooth 
brush” is a telltale warning. To refuse the aid of 
massage is to ignore the dangers of Vincent’s dis- 
ease, gingivitis—perhaps even the rarer pyorrhea. 

Letters from teachers tell us of the wonderful 
results obtained in classroom gum massage drills. 
This drill also reminds children that fingers and 
other germ-carrying objects must be kept out of 


Published in the interest of Better Health 


the mouth. Such zealous work on your part is 
bound to exert a profound influence upon the early 
habits of an entire generation of men and women. 
And their useful, healthy lives will continue to be 
splendid evidence of your devotion. 


Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste assures glow- 
ingly firm and healthy gums. Many dentists recom- 
mend it for toning the gum wall§ as well as clean- 
ing the teeth. And its refreshing flavor wins even 
children to its use. 


Ipana’s ziratol content makes it splendid for 
tender or bleeding gums. Each time you brush your 
teeth, rub a little extra Ipana into your gums. But, 
Ipana or no, every educator now has an opportun- 
ity to spread the doctrine of better teeth and gums 
by teaching children the twice-a-day habit of gum 
massage. Remember: a good dentifrice, like a good 
dentist, is never a luxury. 


by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 
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TRAVEL SECTION 


Journey to Soviet Land 


Rosert E. Gipson 
District Superintendent of Schools, Walnut Creek 


HIS is necessarily a very brief account of 
eee months spent in Europe during the 
past summer. Half of that time was spent in 
far-off Russia. It would ill become me, to whom 
has been granted this rare privilege of travel, 
not to contribute to my professional friends 
something of the splendid knowledge, new ideas 
and ideals gleaned from abroad. These are the 
very essence of true internationalism. 

It is becoming increasingly necessary for all 
teachers to know more intimately, either vicari- 
ously or through first-hand contact, our neigh- 
bors abroad. If internationalism is ever to be- 
come a reality, it will be, perhaps, in the next 
generation, when our children of today shall 
have received full power of citizenship. It will 
only be realized then, if our youth are educated 
in the new spirit by teachers who have grasped 
the social implications of a new era in human 
development. 

I have always been an internationalist at heart. 
I have considered race prejudices and national 
hatreds as evidences of barbarism and lack of 
knowledge. I have felt that if we could only go 
and see and study these different peoples in the 
far-flung places of the earth, that we might find, 
perhaps, that there was a common heart of hu- 
manity and that it beats rather fine and true 
throughout. 

In order that such a philosophy might evolve 
into something more than mere sentimentality, I 
resolved to fortify it by means of that more com- 
plete knowledge which comes through travel and 
study. Such knowledge must be the result of 
seeing and mingling with a people in their daily 
lives, in their homes, on their streets, at their 
work, running their government. 

The prime purpose of the group composing 
the “First Russian Seminar” was not pleasure 
and recreation; it was educational. In a folder 
of the Bureau of University Travel which spon- 
sored our tour, I read that which stirred my 
desire to make this journey: 

“Socialism has been given microscopic trials 
before, but never on such a gigantic scale as in 
Russia, where communism, whether one sym- 
pathizes with it or not, has been in existence for 
the last 15 years. So many conflicting reports 


emanate from Russia, so much news is tempered 
with propaganda or personal prejudice or both, 
that it is impossible to arrive at a fair estimate 
of actual conditions. Seeing is understanding. 
In the case of Russia this is more true than 
ever before.” 

With such an attitude I set forth from New 
York last June on the Berengaria, of the Cunard 
Line, bound for Southampton. Of the experi- 
ences of a “greenhorn” traveler on a great ocean 
liner for the first time, I need speak only briefly. 
The Berengaria is the third largest ship afloat. 
She measures a thousand feet from stern to 
prow, weighs 52,000 tons, has nine decks above 
the engine, draws 30 feet of water and can carry 
4000 passengers including a crew of 800. Her 
intricate aisles and corridors are more compli- 
cated than the narrow streets of a busy city. 


Three Classes of Society 


Her three classes are fairly representative of 
the strata of American society. The first class 
represents the rather tired, bored, idle rich. I 
talked to some of them and they were scarcely 
interesting. Outside their own narrow, mater- 
ialistic society, they had few interests or ideas. 
In conversation, they were scarcely able to ex- 
press a thought concerning the great funda- 
mental issues of a dynamic society. One left 
them feeling rather sorry for them. I suppose 
there were exceptions to this rather sweeping 
characterization, although the pleasure of meet- 
ing them was denied to me. 

The tourist or second class is composed of 
the middle classes of our American life. In it 
were to be found many college students whose 
prosperous fathers were able to give them a 
summer’s outing abroad. There were also college 
professors and school teachers whose salaries 
had not been too greatly curtailed by strict econ- 
omy measures at home. Ig it one might also 
find an occasional conservative millionaire or 
comfortably-fixed member of the middle class 
taking his first trip abroad. 

The third class represented the most humble 
stations in American life. They were plainly 
the working people. Among them were lowly 
pedagogs like myself who had felt the depres- 
sion a bit too keenly; old-time immigrants of 
every land returning to their homeland; and 
students going abroad for new knowledge. It is 
a motley crew. Friendships are made readily 
and acquaintances spring spontaneously. 
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England 


Here is a charming morsel for the 
delectation of the traveler- One should spend a 
whole summer there rambling through her art 
galleries, her famous cathedrals, her matchless 
countrysides, her inimitable literary haunts. A 


week had been excellently arranged by the Bu- 


most 


reau for our enlightenment and pleasure. 


First, from Southampton to ancient Salisbury, 
one of England’s historic spots. Our journey 
there by motor-bus is one of the fairest pictures 
I retain of old England. I refer now to her 
rural scenes. All that picture and poesy have 
painted for us but too poorly depict the quiet 
simplicity, the gentility, the peaceful and restful 
atmosphere of pastoral England. 

We stopped en route to Salisbury at the still 
more ancient village of Rumsey, where we sur- 
veyed, for the first time, one of those many 
landmarks of Britain. I refer to those old cathe- 
drals, where the British have worshipped for 
centuries and which they venerate as highly as 
any tradition they possess. 

We journeyed on to Salisbury—a quaint his- 
toric, beautiful town. We sojourn at the “Old 
George Inn’’—a hostelry nearly 600 vears old. 
In one of its rooms 


Samuel Pepys wrote his 


The streets of European cities are 
sympathetic 


famous “Diary.” It has been host to many great 
people throughout the centuries. In Salisbury, 
Addison edited his renowned “Spectator” and 
Constable painted his remarkable 


Here is the famous cathedral. 


E arrive at Stratford-on-Avon, that little 
\ \ city made famous as the birthplace and 
home of Shakespeare. Our hostelry was the 
“White Swan,” another of those exquisite and 
proper little English inns which preserve many 
of the gentle manners, tastes, and atmosphere 
so characteristic and pleasing. 
That evening 
matically 


pastorals. 


those of us who 
inclined attended the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theater where the Stratford-on-Avon 
Players presented the “Merchant of Venice.” It 
was admirably done and, perhaps, realized more 
than any past performance I had ever witnessed 
of the play, Shakespeare’s origina! 
that this play should be a comedy. 


were dra- 


intention— 


From Stratford, we motored down to War- 


wick Castle, wherein are contained some of the 
world’s finest art treasures. It is one of the last 
vestiges of mediaeval feudalism and chivalry to 
be found in England. 

Thence through England 


sweet rural 


veritable museums of architecture, worthy of close 
study by us of the New World 
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only GR ACE Cruises 
to NEW YORK visit 


Mexico 
Guatemala 
El Salvador 
rr eer mani: 
Colombia and 


HAVANA 


17 day luxury adventure cruises 
through the American Tropics. 
While the ship awaits—leisurely 
inland visits to the capitals of 
Guatemala and El Salvador; 
excursions ashore in Mazatlan, 
Panama Canal Zone, Barran- 
quilla, Cartagena and Havana 
with stopover privileges. 
On board these new super- 
liners, especially built for 
cruising tropical waters—every 
trans-oceanic luxury. All First 
Class outside staterooms with 
private bath; duplex dining 
room on Promenade Deck— 
with roll back dome —so that 
you may dine under the stars! 
The largest outdoor tiled pool; 
the Club. Dorothy Gray Beauty 
Salon, Gymnasium, telephone 
in every room, a superb cuisine. 
A new GRACE “Santa” sails 
fortnightly from Seattle, Vic- 
toria. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 
Or -choose one of the popu- 
lar Grace Cabin Liners sailing 
from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles alternate weeks—$145 
and $150. 
Cruise tours, hometown to 
hometown, one way rail, one 
way GRACE “Santa,” $90 
additional. 


ee ee 


See your travel agent or GRACE LINE, 2-Pine St., 
San Francisco; 525 West Sixth St., Los Angeles; 
1308 Fourth Ave., Seattle; 817 Government St., 
Victoria, B. C. 


again until we came to old Oxford, center of 
learning and traditions. 


Next day we drove on to London, stopping 
en route at the little old churchyard at Stokes 
Poges immortalized by Gray’s famous Elegy 
and where William Penn and family worshipped. 


London, of course, was filled with many things 
to delight the eager traveler. Our four days’ 
stay there was filled, every minute of it, with 
something to do and some place to go. Space 
only permits me to enumerate some of the many 
interesting features of London which we ob- 
served: The Parliament Building, Westminster 
Abbey, the characteristic little English tea- 
rooms, the Soho district, London’s famous for- 
eign quarter, the London “pubs,” Hyde Park, 
St. Paul’s, Temple Bar, Literary London, Toyn- 
bee Hall, Whitechapel and Limehouse, London 
Tower, British Museum, and the Art Gallery. 


We left London at 6 o'clock one evening 
bound for Hull where at midnight we boarded 
the little Finnish steamer Ilmatar. For two days 
we headed out northeastward across the North 
Sea with Copenhagen as our next stop. We 
awaken next morning just in time for a splendid 
Finnish breakfast and discover immediately that 
the Finns are great for feeding a man. 


The North Sea is a rough old bit of water— 
roughest piece we've been on so far—although 
there’s lots of difference riding a ship weighing 
3000 tons and one 52,000. Many people do not 
appear at meals. 

On our second day out, we early sight land. 
On our north rise the mountains, first of Nor- 
way and later of Sweden. Then we turn south- 
ward and go steaming down through the Skager 
Rack and put in of an evening at the beautiful 
harbor of Copenhagen. 

Most of us disembark to spend the whole of 
that evening at the Tivoli Gardens, pleasure 
resort par excellence of Denmark. These fair 
blond Nordics are more nearly American than 
any other group we encountered. 

We tour through this city on the following 
day. It is one of the oldest cities in Northern 
Europe and may be called a cultural capital. It 
has a population of 800,000. It impresses one 
on account of its simplicity rather than for the 
glamorous splendor with which so many Euro- 
pean cities attempt to impress. It is an ideal 
place for restful nerves and I'd much prefer 
living there than in Paris. 

In their government and in all their social 
legislation and social agencies, they are the most 
truly socialistic nation in all Europe. What 
paradoxes these modern governments are. In 
Denmark, all outward forms are definitely mon- 
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archic, while she actually practices socialism. In 
Russia, they proclaim socialism and _ practice 
dictatorship. 

Two more delightful days on the Ilmatar 
across the Baltic before we arrive in Helsing- 
fors, thriving capital of Finland, away up there 
in the land of the midnight sun. What a sur- 
prise greeted us! Here was the most nearly 
American city we were to find on our entire trip! 

Helsingfors, a city of 300,000, with more 
American automobiles than any capital in Eu- 
rope, with the tallest buildings in Europe, with 
wide, well-paved streets, with fine government 
buildings and a liberal government to accom- 
pany—you delight us with your unexpected 
progress. From Helsingfors to the Arctic Sea is 
a splendid automobile road, 1200 miles in 
length, over which many tourists travel annually 
for a nominal sum and spend their vacation in 
a delightful camp in the Arctic. Some day I’m 
going back and make that journey but we must 
forego it now for Russia. 


Russia 

I can give you only a kaleidoscopic glimpse 
of the rest of our travels. From Helsinfors we 
boarded a Finnish train at midnight and arrived 
in stately Leningrad the next afternoon. ’Tis a 
pity that I can’t devote some space to a des- 
cription of this marvelous city and our week's 
sojourn there, which included a day’s journey 
down to old Novgorod, seat of the ancient 
Hanseatic League. 

Peter the Great, when he founded this city 
200 years ago, attempted to outdo Paris and 
very nearly did it, too. What did it matter that 
60,000 serfs, slaves, lost their lives in its build- 


ing? Leningrad stands today a monument to 
their serfdom. Perhaps she is somewhat im- 
poverished through too great contact with the 
masses. 

It requires no great imagination to determine 
what she must have been like in her heyday. 
And Peter's Palace at Peterhof some 20 miles 
away. Was there ever such a monument to regal 
power?’ Versailles seems almost like a barracks 
in comparison. And the Winter Palace about 
the Square of the Decembrist with its 1056 
rooms; Catherine’s Palace and that of the late 
Nicholas at Tsarskoye Selo 25 miles away—all 
colossal monuments to the misspent power of 
the Romanoffs. Where is all their beauty today? 
Well it depends on your definition of beauty. 

It's true all these great ducal palaces lining 
the Nevski Prospekt or the Neva River View 
have lost much of their glamorous splendor but 
they have become the homes of thousands of 
Russia's poor. Heretofore they had housed only 


S. S LURLINE ¢ S.S. MARIPOSA 
S. S. MONTEREY se SS). MALOLO 


"AND THE 


SOUTH SEAS 


= Funes Al. chbun rd lo en rf bon i | 


Matson-Oceanic marine luxury now 
brings Hawaii within five days of Cali- 
fornia. Ten days at sea, and five in the 
Islands . . . im a two-weeks’ vacation! 
In three weeks any number of consider- 
your-wallet side trips. Fares—First Class 
as low as $110. Cabin Class as low as $75. 
Write for illustrated booklet, “Hawaii 
All Inclusive Cost Tours”’. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDEN 


We should have written “Hawaii”, but 
“Eden” means the same. Summer Ses- 
sion, June 25-Aug. 3. Write for details. 
@ 
South Seas . New Zealand . Australia 
via Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji. 

Or, capture New Zealand and Australia 
...at the same day-for-day economy 
figure. You can do it in 46 days, or as 
much longer as you wish. COMING! 
Special low summer vacation fares! 

Let us send you an illustrated booklet. 
215 Market St., San Francisco : 730 S. Broad- 


way, Los Angeles : 119 W. Ocean Boulevard, 
Long Beach : 213 East Broadway, San Diego 
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a parasitic few. Maybe they have acquired added 
beauty now by becoming more utilitarian. In 
viewing them I could not divorce beauty and 
utility. 


We must hasten on to bustling Moscow, the 
present capital—a city of 4,000,000 people. It is 
easy to be seen that here is ihe center of Rus- 
sian activities—the center of Russian govern- 
ment, of Russian culture since the Revolution, 
of Russian industrial life. It is the hub of the 
Russian wheel. We spent a busy and active 
week here and still had to leave many things 
unseen. It is one of the great cities of the world. 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 
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foothills of the Rockies, offers you 

unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park; moun- 
tain climbing; mountain camp maintained 
for summer students. Altitude ofonemile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate & stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 18 to July 20 
Second Term, July 23 to Aug.24 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education, BusinessAdministration, 
Journalism, Art,and Music.Field courses 
in Geologyand Biology.MaisonFrangaise. 
Casa Espajiola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories.Organ recitals and public lectures. 


Ti: UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


Universityof Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


DEAN of the SUMMER —— (DEPT. C) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


Please send me the bulletins checked below: 


Summer Quarter Catalogue _ 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 

Field Courses in Geolegy and Biology 
Graduate School Bulletin 


NaME 


Street and No. 


City and State 





EVER will I forget the scene of an early 
N morning in July. Three of us had sat in 
the National Hotel and interviewed an English- 
man who had been in Russia since the days of 
the Czar. We had staved the night through and 
the dawn which comes so early in Northern 
Russia at this time of the vear was just appear- 
ing. We sauntered across the Red Square before 
the formidable Kremlin Walls and watched the 
ghostly change of guards before the blood-red 
granite tomb of Lenin. On down past St. Basil's 
Cathedral to the bridge which spanned the Mos- 
cow River, we proceeded on our way to our 
hotel. 


In the shadow of the wall against the north- 
ern approach, a little beggar lay asleep with a 
coarse coat covering all but little bare feet. We 
unclutched his fist and left a few coins in his 
palm and then proceeded across the bridge. Half 
way across we stopped for the sun just peeped 
above the skyline to our east. To our west it 
lit up the vast expanse of the Kremlin Walls 
and the glistening towers within. 


Among our visits of interest in Moscow were 
those to the Historical Museum, an exhibition of 
Soviet Art during the last 15 years; a visit to a 
Communal house; to the Octoberist Camp; to 
the Labor Communes of former prisoners; to the 
prophylactorium; our trip through the Kremlin; 
and through the Palaces of Culture and Rest. 
One delightful evening we spent at a concert 
held in the Moscow Art Theater. Our contacts 
and conferences with some of the highest 
authorities in Russian governmental and jour- 
nalistic life were of invaluable assistance and 
instruction to us. Our own American correspon- 
dents in Moscow were a constant source of in- 
formation and fresh new knowledge. 


From Moscow, we proceeded on eastward for 
another day to Nishni-Novgorod, now Gorki, on 
the banks of the Volga River. Here is the seat 
of the great Russian Ford plant where Russia 
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SUMMER VACATION TOURS Personally Conducted 


S486 AROUND THE WORLD—ANY CITY U. S. A. 
Lv. June 27, Ret. Sept. 10. back to starting point 
$352 HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA, the PHILIPPINES 
Leave June 30, Return Aug. 25. and return 

$340 HAWAII, SOUTH SEAS, N. Z., AUSTRALIA 
Leave June 27, Return Aug. 24. and return 
EUROPE—One hundred tours. Send for illustrated literature. 


D.F.ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 


408 SoutH SprRrine Srreer, Los ANGELES 


is turning out 150,000 Fords per year. We 
boarded the Volga River steamer here and for 
four days floated languidly. for 1200 miles down 
this historic waterway to Stalingrad, seat of the 
largest tractor factory in the world. We stopped 
en route at Kazan, now capital of the Tatar 
Soviet Republic, founded by the Tatars some 
years before Columbus discovered America. 


We disembark at Stalingrad, which is net 
unlike many American factory towns. From 
Stalingrad we take a train south and east for 
two more days over the vast expanse of the 
Russian steppes. We are bound for the Cau- 
casus Mountains. We reach the little mountain 
resort town of Vliadikavkas on their northern 
slopes. Here we have our first introduction to 
those handsome Georgian men and beautiful 
Georgian women. The Cossacks delight us with 
their show of horsemanship and the fascinating 
whirl of their dervish-like dances. 


We proceed for a day by motor-bus over the 
lofty fastnesses of the Caucasus. No mountains 
in the world exceed them for grandeur and 
rugged splendor. Finally at night-fall we come 
to the old oriental city of Tiflis, way down by 
the gleaming walls of Samarkand. Asia is a 
stone’s throw away. We spend two days here 
and thence westward to Batoum on the Black 
Sea. 


Two more days and we embark on a Black 
Sea steamer and coast leisurely along the eastern 
and northern edge of the Black Sea to the 
Crimea, stopping at Yalta, Russia’s finest pleas- 
ure resort. Here we spend two days, enjoying 
the greatest bathing of our whole trip before we 
proceed across the southern edge of the penin- 
sula to Sevastopol. 


From there we take a train up the Dneiper 
Valley to Dneiprostroi where is located the 
great dam and the largest electrification project 
in the world. While there we visited one of the 
famed collective farms. Back to Sevastopol, we 
take our boat once more and proceed on to 
Odessa. 


This was our last stop in Russia and it was 


(Please turn to Page 62) 


HERE IS RELEASE from wearisome routine 
—the soothing peace of the South Seas to 
solace harried nerves and remodel disposi- 
tions frayed by trying days and endless tasks 
—enchanting adventure, to capture anew 
the thrills of anticipation, the delights of 
joyous realization. Today, the blue and 
silver of the silken Pacific. Tonight, the 
purpled heavens spangled in tropic star- 
light. Tomorrow, an Eden-like Isle and the 
age-old spell of pagan harmonies surging 
with the cadence of the sighing surf. 


EACH INTERLUDE — Hewaii, Tahiti, 
Samoa, Raratonga, Fiji, New Zealand, is an 
epochal approach to Australia, a destina- 
tion as different, as intriguingly fascinating 
as another planet. Gracious cities scintillate 
against a backdrop of blue-draped moun- 
tains. Countrysides of flaming color, of 
forests fragrant with the breath of giant 
eucalyptus, sweep from ruffled beaches to 
hinterlands echoing still with the eerie cry 
of the aborigine and the swish of whirling 
boomerangs. 


DECIDE ON THIS different vacation today. 
Reduced summer fares offer special induce- 
ments. Consult your own travel agent for 
complete, colorful details, or address— 


CENTENARY CELEBRATION 
Opensin October and continues/ orsix months 
with a spectacular program of National and In- 
ternational Events. Plan to attend the most bril- 
liantfunction of the 1934-35 season. 


\ AUSTRALIAN 


National Travel Association 
| ROOM 607P - 114 SANSOME ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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RUSSIAN SEMINAR 


ONE MONTH IN RUSSIA $ 595 
and Nine Other Countries AND UP 


Send for Announcement 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


NEWTON MASSACHUSETTS 
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For Every Purse 
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Here's Something That You'll Welcome 
—A Valuable Service That Costs You 
Nothing! 

A Few Timely Suggestions for 1934 


THE ORIENT 

62 Day Cruise, Special Class Steamer Fare $307.00 
CRUISE TOUR TO ORIENT 

Pres. Hoover, July 10 to Sept 3. Personally 

conducted by Mr. Henry Miele. All ex- 

penses ... land and sea... $480.00 
SOUTH AMERICA CRUISE-TOUR 

52 Days, via Mexico, Central America to 

Peru $300.00 
AUSTRALIA - NEW ZEALAND - SOUTH SEAS- 

HONOLULU 

2 Months all Expense Cruise-Tour. From 

June 27 to August 24. Personally conducted $655.00 
EUROPE—PRIVATE CAR TOURS 

75 Amazing Tour Values 

Booklet on request 


from $379.00 


MEDITERRANEAN 
De Luxe Cruises, 43 days... dep .....$375.00 
Vagabond Cruises, 60 to 70 days $265.00 
AROUND AMERICA CRUISE-TOURS 
via Panama Canal, returning rail... $210.00 


Use This Coupon for Free Literature and Our 
Experienced Advice without Charge or Obligation. 





I am considering a trip to: 

( ) Europe ( ) Mediterranean 

( ) Honolulu ( ) Around the World 

( ) Alaska ( ) Orient 

( ) South America ( ) South Seas and Australia 


Send literature ( ). Phone information (_). 
Send a representative ( ). 


Name dee : 
Street .......P hone... 
OFFICIAL AGENTS—ALL LINES 
HENRY MIELE 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


222 Loew's State Building, Broadway at Seventh 
Los Angeles, California VAndike 9494 


“21 Years Personal Experience In World Travel” 


NEWS—TRAVEL 





tion of mankind. 
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Tel-Aviv: Miracle City 


Henry Mie te, Los Angeles 





N all the field of foreign travel there is no 
region that surpasses the Mediterranean area 
in its perennial lure, for upon its sun-swept 
shores has been written the history and civiliza- 


Some three miles north of the old city of Jaffa, 
a new temple of hope has arisen. Tel-Aviv, the 
new Zionistic city of Palestine, bordered by the 
stretching valleys of biblical history, has been 
built on what was a few years ago motionless 
dunes of sand. It is one of the miracles of our 
modern industrial age exemplifying the power 
of living forces and a people’s will fired by the 
zeal of nationalistic re-birth. 


My visit last July on a Mediterranean cruise- 
tour which included this amazing development of 
the Near East convinced me that the remarkable 
development and rural civilization has been ac- 
complished in spite of the economic conditions 
which have prevailed in other parts of the world. 


Tel-Aviv seems to have discovered the cure 
for the world’s economic ills. Its startling 
growth has proven a challenge to the incubus 
of unemployment, as the city’s development has 
called for more work than there are men to do 
it. New industries have been built and expanded 
under a carefully mapped-out principle which 
has resulted in a continuous call for new work- 
ers on construction projects, while 60% of the 
home bread-winners are engaged in factory, 
workshop and transport trade. 


Tel-Aviv is a city beautiful with charming 
green squares, wide boulevards and _ terraced 
lawn homes. Surrounding this “garden city” is 
the new rural colonization converted from desert 
dunes into a vast fruitful orchard stretching for 
miles in solid acreage, and creating a new rura! 
population of 40,000 peofle with possibilities for 
100,000 inhabitants. This astounding agricultural 
background has made Tel-Aviv the Near East 
orange export center and represents 84% of the 
total production of Palestine’s enormous agri- 
cultural development of over 50,000 acres. 


A Modern School Program 


In 1921 Tel-Aviv had 16 schools with 1751 
pupils. The figures for 1925 were 36 schools 
with 7195 pupils, and for 1930, 92 schools with 
12,321 pupils. This year will see the completion 
of a Woman's Teachers College and a Commer- 
cial High School. Within the past two years 























important publishing houses have made it the 
distributing center for modern Hebrew litera- 
ture, the city publishing two Hebrew dailies and 
a number of weekly, fortnightly and monthly 
periodicals, in addition to trade publications on 
the citrus industry, and two new weekly Eng- 
lish publications. 

The Tel-Aviv possibilities as a tourist center 
have not been overlooked, as this year saw an 
influx of summer visitors from the surrounding 
country and distant points. The seaside resort 
adjacent to the city is being developed along 
modern lines with the intention of making it 
one of the attractive Mediterranean watering- 
places, and specially holds promise to the Jew- 
ish monied class who are already erecting villas 
and hotels to be near the all-Jewish city of 
their faith. 





* * *x 


Fastest Ship in the World" 

The Italian Line conquered in 1933 the blue 
ribbon of the Atlantic with the Rex—fastest 
ship in the world. During the same year this 
ship also achieved first place in trans-Atlantic 
travel with a total of 79,311 passengers in 113 








sailings—an average of 707 passengers per 
sailing. 

Readers of this magazine are invited to send 
to the Italian Line, 386 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, for colored posters, booklets and maps of 
Italy and the Mediterranean. 


Sunny smiles... 


along the 
Sunny Southern Route 


To EUROPE 
“LIDO ALL THE WAY” 
on the newest of luxury liners 


—— “REX” “CONTE Di SAVOIA” 
2 ROMA - AUGUSTUS - YULCANIA- SATURNIA 


The New Tourist Class 


offering a new high in travel comfort ... . at modest cost 


Single and double rooms with bath — 
eal unne—eane~ied-aden in Rates from $] 33 One Way 
Rates from $2.4) Round Trip 


abundance to foregather, dance or 
entertain. Open air pools, gym and miles 


of deck space. 
; 386 Post Street, San Francisco 


Ask your Travel Agent . 
or the 2 @ Telephone Sutter 4525 


a 
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Five days and fifty dollars from Manila... 


One of the many thrilling, low-cost sidetrips 


when you go on the famous President Liners 


ROUND te WORLD 
~ 654 ~ 


Do you know that even your regular summer 
vacation allows you ample time for a thrilling 


trip Round the World? It does! 


And the world famous President Liners that 
sail every week from Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco will take you in luxury for less than you 
would spend for many a very ordinary vacation. 

Start planning now to go. Visit 21 ports in 14 
different countries . . . as you sail 26,000 miles 
on the happiest ships that cruise the seas. 


ORIENT CRUISES 


Sail from Los Angeles or San Francisco across 
the blue Pacific, via Hawaii and the Sunshine 
Route, to lands where every sight is new and 
thrilling. You may add a note of variety to your 
ocean voyage by returning via the Short Route 
to Seattle . . . if you wish. Low summer fares 
prevail from $240 and up, First Class. 


Get details from your own travel agent, or... 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 


311 CaLirornia STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 
514 West Sixtu Street - Los ANGELES 
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i 
wm VACATION 
202) APAN! 


California 


Sail on the 
‘ASAMA’, ‘TATSUTA’ 
‘CHICHIBU’, ‘TAIYO’ 
N.Y. K. 'Marus’ 


... these luxurious ships 
efford brilliant entree to 
the Cherry Blossom Empire. 
In their grand salons the 
majestyof Fujiyama,in state- 
rooms complete comfort 
expressed with personality. 

ROUND TRIP from SAN FRANCISCO Delicious meals according 

1st 2nd Cabin Tourist : a. 

Class Class Class Cabin ‘othe highest American and 


$465 $285 $375 $202 continental standards. 
+ 


ROUND TRIP from LOS ANGELES Remarkably low round the- 
1st 0 eee eee 


; © 
Class Class Class Cabin Interesting literature at your 
$465 $292 $390 $210 travel agent’s, or 


N.Y. K. LINE (lapien Mail) 


San Francisco, 551 Market St. - Los Angeles, 605 S. Grand 


Make Your Days in 
San Francisco 
Count For More..... 


Stay at the famous Palace Hotel, close 
to everything in town...stores, theatres, 


amusements 600 rooms, each with 
bath—three famous restaurants—every- 
thing for comfort. Rates from $3 per 
day (single), uy 


The 
PALACE HOTEL 


the Heart of San Francisco” 


ARCHIBALD H. Price, Manager 


Seventeen Times Around 


the World 


In 1904 D. F. Robertson, an enterprising 
youth living in Los Angeles, started a travel 
bureau at 408 South Spring Street. For thirty 
years Mr. Robertson has been at the same loca- 
tion, his business growing with the century. In 
that time he has made sixteen trips around the 
world, has crossed the Atlantie more than a 
100 times and has made about forty trips across 
the Pacific. He has personally booked over 10,- 
000 people around the world, a goodly percent- 
age of these being teachers. 


This coming vacation Mr. Robertson will start 
his seventeenth around -the - worldtour. The 
party will leave Los Angeles June 27, San Fran- 
cisco June 28, sailing from Vancouver June 30 
on the Canadian Pacific S. S. Empress of Japan. 
They will visit Honolulu, Japan, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colom- 
bo, Ceylon, Bombay, India; Aden, Arabia; 
Malta, arriving at Marseilles August 24. A week 
will be spent in Europe and on August 31 the 
party will sail for America on the S. S. Em- 
press of Australia, arriving at Montreal Septem- 
ber 6 and the Pacific Coast September 10. 


a *x * 


Camp, Sea, and Hawaii 


AJOR EARL DILLON, manager of 

Pacific Coast Band, Choral and Orches- 
tra Camp, has successfully conducted numerous 
camps and tours, and announces for 1934 a 
varticularly interesting program. 

The music camp will be held at Shaver Lake, 
June 24 to July 20, followed by an ocean voy- 
age and tour of the Hawaiian Islands. In other 
words, four weeks in camp, ten days at sea and 
nine days in Hawaii. The camp fee of $300 
covers entire cost of camp session and Hawaiian 
tour. Five units of high school credits may be 
earned during the camp session. Music students 
of junior and senior high school and junior 
college age are accepted upon suitable recom- 
mendation. 

Major Dillon states that he has secured an 
all-expense rate for others than regular camp- 
members hopes to interest teachers who want 
to make an educational tour. “We try to make 
our projects as educational as possible and by 
combining the camp with the trip and carrying 
on with the music-training while at sea and 
playing concerts in Honolulu we feel that our 
plan is hard to beat.” 
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Land of the Maple Leaf Vacation Guest Cruises 
ROFESSOR James Franklin Chamberlain of 


TO THE 
Southern California, widely-known in the 
field of geography and related sciences, is author PANAMA CANAL 
of “Canada, Land of the Maple Leaf,’”’ recently 
issued by Overland-Outwest Publications. AND RETURN 
This supplementary reader (of over 200 pages 
with numerous illustrations and maps) is fully 
up to the high standards of Professor Chamber- 
lain’s former supplementary geographic books, 
which include the “How We Are Clothed,” etc., 
series. 
Canada is really known to few Americans, and 
even most Canadians lack proper knowledge of 
their own country. Through the mind of the 
scientist and the eyes of a keen observer, the 


: uthor discovers to the reader high-lights of the F : 
great dominion. Accuracy in detail is never rom Los Angeles oe Sak: ee 


sacrificed and is coupled with beauty of descrip- 17 $150 19 5160., 

tion. The book from cover to cover is as inter- DAYS up DAYS 

esting and entertaining as fiction. Weekly Sailings on three New Liners 
Teachers interested in this praiseworthy vol- To Balboa, Canal Zone and Panama, returning 

ume may address Overland-Outwest Publications, via Puerto Armuelles, Panama. Motor Trip 

354 South Spring Street, Los Angeles an etn enbecseaaeeee sea eae 


est mechanical ventilation. All outside rooms 
Harold W. Clark, head of the department of with single beds. 


biology, Pacific Union College, Angwin, an- Fast FIRST CLASS SERVICE to 
nounces a field nature school, June 10-July 7, New York, Havana, Jamaica, New Orleans 


1934. The itinerary is through Northern Cali- . 
fornia. 


Professor Clark has conducted these traveling 
summer schools very successfully for a number UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
of years. The expenses are modest and the trip 530 So. Grand Ave. 277 Post Street 


: FR Los Angeles San Francisco 
covers a wide range of nature background. Michigan 7757 DOuglas 6841 
oe oe or any Authorized Travel Agent 


* * * 


Eleventh annual meeting of National Council . — — 
of Teachers Retirement Systems will be held |PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU 
| 
February 26-28, at Carter Hotel, Cleveland. All ‘iT A E in 
interested in the teacher retirement movement R Mi L EUROPE - -1934 
had STEAMER TICKETS FOR TRAVEL ALONE 
are invited. ANYWHERE—ANY LINE 
For program ‘and information address Jennie | COMPLETE PROGRAM OF TOURS 
Roch, secretary-treasurer, National Council No fee for information or reservations 
Teachers Retireme Systems. Public School Ad- \Write JEHIEL DAVIS TRAVEL SERVICE 
= a . o> oP - a . é ™ 7 eee ee 6314 Van Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys, California @ Phone 90-W 
ministration Building, New Orleans, Louisiana. mien asian 








PLAN YOUR VACATION NOW 


Visit the Hawaiian Islands with the Pacific Coast Band, 


Chorus and Orchestra 4 Special All Expense Rate is provided 


C for parents, teachers and others inter- 
amp ested in visiting the Islands with the camp party. 


A Music Course for teachers and supervisors has 
been added to the camp program for the 1934 session. 


a ailila CAMP SESSION OPENS JUNE 24 


Address On July 20, after four weeks training, the entire 


a group of students and teachers will sail to the Ha- 


Sinenn Cateele waiian Islands, where several concerts wil! be given. 
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drawing, picturing San Francisco in the background 


San Franctsco-Oakland Bridge, artist's 
Plate courtesy of Union Oil Company of California 
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Teacher Tenure 


Roy W. CLoup 


ENURE is probably the most discussed 
ion of educational activity in California 
at this time. In order that the attitude of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association may be understood, 
the following statement is prepared. 

Certain teachers in California have the pro- 
tection of tenure. Other teachers have not. Those 
who have it, desire its continuance. Those who 
do not have it are not particular as to whether 
the principle is maintained or not. In some sec- 
tions of California good teachers (who other- 
wise would be retained by trustees after having 
completed three complete, consecutive school 
years) are dismissed by the trustees in order 
that they shall not attain the rights of tenure. 
The State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
has stated that there are 16,000 teachers in Cali- 
fornia and about 26,000 


protected by tenure 


teachers who have no tenure rights. 

The school trustees of California, to a large 
degree, are not opposed to the principle of tenure 
but claim they are opposed to the present tenure 
law. 

Certain interests have prepared an initiative 
petition which, it is claimed, has had some cir- 
This for the outright 
repeal of the teacher tenure law. 


culation. initiative asks 


The State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion has appointed a Commission consisting of 
3 members of his own Department, 3 trustees 


and 3 members of California Teachers Asso- 


ciation to study tenure. Certain proposals were 
discussed by this Commission. As a result of 
these proposals, and of a study by the California 
Teachers Association Tenure Committee, the 
Co 
Before its acceptance by the State Council, three 
additional 


Committee prepared a questionnaire. 


propositions were regularly voted 


upon by the State Council for submission to the 


teachers. The three propositions and the ques- 
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tionnaire have been sent to the teachers for their 
consideration. 
Much 


There has been an endeavor to bring dissention 


confusion has arisen’ unnecessarily. 
into the ranks of the teaching forces of the state 
because of this questionnaire. No one can tell 
Chere 
has been no desire upon the part of California 
Teachers 


what the answers to the questions may be 
Association or its officers, or of the 
State Council of Education, to influence teachers 
in giving their answers to the questionnaire. An 
honest, straight-forward acceptance or rejection 
of the should 
thought and action of the teachers. 


propositions result 


from the 


There is no reason why teachers cannot dis- 
cuss and debate matters pertaining to their own 
welfare. A situation exists which, stated briefly, 
is whether the present tenure law should stand 
as it is or whether modifications shall be made. 
There should be no anger injected into the dis- 
cussion and no fear expressed that anyone is 
trving to deprive the 
which 


teachers of any rights 
Tenure 


interests of the teacher. It 


are justly theirs. protects the 
should 
If justly administered, it 
should work for the protection of administrators 


and 


protect the 
rights of children. 


trustees in maintaining a good teaching 


personnel. 
To rail at individuals, at committees, or at 
associations, for presenting material for study, is 
not becoming to any group, particularly a group 
as highly educated as are teachers. It is to be 
hoped that the teachers of California will dis- 
cuss and study their own problems, record their 
findings and, after the report of these findings 
have submitted, what changes, if 


been decide 


any, shall be made in the tenure law. 
Teachers Association is a demo- 
The 


tion should be one of 


California 


cratic institution. right of self-determina- 


its most caretully-prized 
possessions. We trust that the teachers of Cali- 
fornia will consider the whole tenure situation 
and in the light of that their 


situation record 


best judgment. 
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California Teacher Tenure 


Law y 


School Code 
Division V—Teaching Force 


Part II1I—Principals and Teachers 
Chapter I—Employment 


Article I—Employment of Persons for Positions 
Requiring Certification Qualifications. 


5.400 Boards of school trustees, and city, and 
city and county boards of education shall have 
power and it shall be their duty to employ per- 
public school service requiring certifica- 
tion qualifications as provided in this Code. 

5.401 
tion 


sons in 


Persons in positions requiring certifica- 
qualifications for the next 
ensuing school year on or after the first meeting 

P board of the district 


may be elected 


of the 
organized on the first day of May, and each per- 
son so elected shall be deemed re-elected from 
except as hereinafter provided. 
person who shall fail to signify 

within fifteen days after notice 
election or employment shall have been 
clerk or secretary of the 
board of the school district, or shall 
have been mailed by registered mail by the clerk 
of the governing board by deposit- 
ing such notice in the United States post office, 
with postage thereon prepaid, addressed to such 
person at his last known place of address, shall 
be deemed to have declined the same. 

5.403. The county superintendent of schools 
shall be given immediate notice in writing of 
the employment of persons for positions requir- 
ing certification qualifications, on blanks fur- 
nished by the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, stating the name and address of each per- 
so employed. 

5.404 Nothing in this Part shall be construed 
in such manner as to deprive any person of his 
and remedies in a court of competent 
jurisdiction on a question of law and fact. 

5.405 Nothing in this Part shall be construed 
so as to repeal or negate any provisions 
cerning employees of school districts contained 
in the charter of any city, county, city and 
county, heretofore or hereafter adopted and ap- 
proved in conformity with Article XI of the 
constitution of this state. 

5.406 All employment under the provisions 
of this Part shall be subordinate to the right of 
the Legislature to amend or repeal this Part or 
any provision or provisions thereof at any time, 
and nothing herein contained shall ever be held, 
construed to confer upon any person 
employed pursuant to the hereof a 
contract which will be impaired by the amend- 
ment or repeal of this Part or of any provision 
or provisions thereof. 

5.407. Nothing in this code shall be construed 
as prohibiting the employment of persons in 
positions requiring certification qualifications for 
less than a full school year in temporary schools 


governing as re- 


year to yea 

5.402 Any 
his acceptance 
of his 
given him by the 
governing 


or secretary 


son 


rights 


con- 


deemed or 


provisions 


or classes 


5.408 The governing board of any school 


*The tenure law is here published in its en- 
tirety 


numerous requests. 
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district may, subject to such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the State Board 
of Education, and notwithstanding anything to 
the contrary in an act entitled “An act to secure 
to native-born and naturalized citizens of the 
United States the exclusive right to be employed 
in any department of the State, county, city and 
county and city government in this State, ex- 
cept in certain schools, to validate certain acts, 
and to repeal all acts in conflict therewith,” ap- 
proved May 19, 1915, enter into an agreement, 
through the State Department of Education, 
with the proper authorities of any foreign coun- 
try for the exchange and employment of teachers 
employed by said district and teachers 
employed in the public schools of such foreign 
country of a corresponding to that in 
which the teachers of said district are employed 
Any teacher employed as herein provided shall 
be known as an “exchange teacher.” 

No exchange teacher may be employed by a 
school district in this State unless such teacher 
holds a valid credential issued by the State Board 
of Education authorizing such exchange teacher 
to teach in the school district proposing to em- 
ploy such exchange teacher for a period not to 
exceed one year. The State Board of Education 
is hereby authorized to establish minimum 
standards for such credential. 


Chapter III — Classification of Persons in 


Positions Requiring Certification Qualifications 
Article I1—Permanent. 

5.500. Every employee of a school district of 
any type or class, who after having been em- 
ployed by the district for three complete con- 
secutive school years, in a position, or positions, 
requiring certification qualifications, is re-elected 
for the next succeeding school year to a position 
requiring certification qualifications shall, ex- 
cept as hereinafter otherwise provided, at the 
commencement of said succeeding school year, 
be classified as and shall become a permanent 
employee of the district. 

5.501. Every employee of a school district of 
any type or class, having an average daily 
attendance of less than 850 pupils, who, after 
having been employed by the district for three 
complete consecutive school years in a position, 
or positions, requiring certification qualifications 
and is re-elected for the next succeeding school 
year to a position requiring certification quali- 
fications, may be classified by the governing 
board of the district as a permanent employee 
of the district. If said classification be not made 
the employee shall not attain permanent status 
and may be re-elected from year to year there- 
after withovt becoming a permanent employee 
until said classification is made. 

5.502. No person employed in an administra- 
tive or supervisory position requiring certifica- 
tion qualifications shall be classified as a per- 
manent employee other than as a classroom 
teacher. This sectian shall not apply to persons 
employed in administrative or supervisory posi- 
tions in a district situated within, partly within, 
or conterminous with the boundaries of, a city 
or city and county where the charter, if any, of 
such city or city and county provides otherwise. 

5.503. A probationary employee who in any 
one school year has served for at least seventy- 
tive per cent of the number of days the schools 
of the district in which such employee is em- 


school 


grade 
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ployed are maintained shall be deemed to have 
served a complete school year. 

5.504. Nothing in this article shall be con- 
strued as affecting any permanent employee 
classified as such at the time this section takes 
effect nor shall any decrease in the average daily 
attendance of any school district operate to de- 
prive any permanent employee of the district of 
his classification as such. 

Article [IIl—Probationary. 

5.510. Boards of school trustees, and city, and 
city and county boards of education shall have 
power and it shall be their duty to classify as 
probationary employees, those persons employed 
in positions requiring certification qualifications 
for the school year, and who have not been 
classified as permanent employees. 

5.511. The classification shall be made at the 
time of employment and thereafter in the month 
of July of each school year. 

Article 1ll—Substitute. 

5.520. Boards of school trustees, and city, and 
city and county boards of education shall have 
power and it shall be their duty to classify as sub- 
stitute employees those persons employed in posi- 
tions requiring certification qualifications from 
day to day for less than one school year, to fill 
positions of regularly employed persons absent 
from service or who are employed in positions 
requiring certification qualifications in emer- 
gency or temporary schools or classes. 

Article 1V—Temporary. 

5.521. Boards of school trustees, and city, and 
city and county boards of education shall have 
power and it shall be their duty to classify as 
temporary employees those persons requiring 
certification qualifications, other than substitute 
employees, who are employed to serve from day 
to day during the first sixty days of any school 
term. The school year may be divided into not 
more than two school terms for the purpose of 
this section. 


Chapter VII 


Resignations, Dismissals and Leaves of Absence 


Article I—Resignations. 
Article II—Dismissal of Permanent Employees. 

5.650. No permanent employee shall be dis- 
missed except for one or more of the following 
causes: immoral or unprofessional conduct, com- 
mission or aiding or advocating the commission 
of acts of criminal syndicalism as defined in 
chapter 188, Statutes of 1919, or which may here- 
after be amended, seditious utterances, or hold- 
ing membership in any organization or society 
advocating the commission of acts of criminal 
syndicalism as defined in chapter 188, Statutes 
of 1919, or which may hereafter be amended, 
dishonesty, incompetency, evident unfitness for 
service, persistent violation of or refusal to obey 
the school laws of California, or reasonable reg- 
ulations prescribed for the government of pub- 
lic schools. 

5.651. Upon the filing of written charges, duly 
signed and verified by the person filing the 
same, with the governing board of a school dis- 
trict charging that there exists a cause, or 
causes, other than immoral conduct, for the dis- 
missal of a permanent employee of said district, 
the governing board may, except as hereinafter 
provided, if it deems such action necessary, give 
notice to the said permanent employee that he 
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will be dismissed at the end of the then current 
school year, unless said employee demands a 
hearing as hereinafter provided. Said notice, 
which must be given not later than the fifteenth 
day of May in any school year, must be in writ- 
ing and sent by United States registered mail to 
the said permanent employee at his last known 
address. A copy of the charges filed together 
with a copy of this article shall be enclosed 
with the notice. If the employee does not de- 
mand the hearing hereinafter provided for he 
shall be dismissed at the end of the then cur- 
rent school year. 


5.652. The board shall not act upon any 
charges of incompetency filed by a member of 
the board or by any employee of the district 
unless the employee against whom such charg¢ 
is filed shall have had notice of his incompetency 
given him by the governing board or by an 
authorized representative thereof at least three 
months prior to the date of the filing of 
charges. 

5.653. Upon the filing of written charges, duly 
signed and verified by the person filing the same, 
with the governing board of a schoo! district 
charging a permanent employee of said district 
with immoral conduct, commission or aiding o1 
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advocating the commission of acts of criminal 
syndicalism as defined in chapter 188, Statutes 
of 1919, or which may hereafter be amended, 
seditious utterances, or holding membership in 
any organization or society advocating the com- 
mission of acts of criminal syndicalism as de- 
fined in chapter 188, Statutes of 1919. or which 
may hereafter be amended, the said guovernin 
board may, if it deems such action necessary, 
and shall, if the charges under this section are 
for other than immoral conduct, immediately 
suspend said employee from his duties and 
notice to said employee of his suspension and 
that thirty days after the mailing of such notice 
he will be dismissed unless said employee de- 
mands a hearing as hereinafter provided. Said 
notice must be in writing and sent by United 
States registered mail to the said employee at 
his last known address. A copy of the harges 


filed, together with a copy of this article, shall 
be enclosed with the notice of suspension and 
dismissal. If the said employee does not demand 
the hearing hereinafter provided for he shall be 
dismissed thirty days after the mailing of the 


notice hereinabove provided. 
5.654. Within thirty days from the date of 


mailing the proper notice to an employee against 
whom charges have been filed as hereinbefore 
provided, said employee may demand a hearing 
before the said governing board upo! the 


charges filed against him. Said demand must be 
in writing and sent by registered mail to the 
clerk or secretary of the governing board 

5.655. Upon the receipt of a demand in writ- 
ing for a hearing upon the charges, the govern- 
ing board shall fix a time for the hearing of said 
charges, said time to be within thirty days 
of the receipt by the board of the demand fo: 
such hearing. Notice of the time and place 
where the hearing is to be held together wit! 
a copy of the charges and of the rules and 
regulations prescribed by the board for the con- 
duct of the hearing shall be sent by United 
States registered mail to the employee at his last 


(Please turn to Page 54) 
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Federal Aid for Schools 


Wicvarpb E, Givens, President, California Teachers Association 


NATIONAL Committee for Federal Emergency Aid for Education 1s 

working vigorously in Washington to secure financial relief for our 

public schools. Throughout the nation at the present time, hundreds of 
thousands of children are denied all or part of their educational opportunities. 
200,000 teachers receive this vear less than $750, the minimum amount paid 
factory-hands under NRA codes; 85,000 teachers receive less than $450 this 
year ; 45,000 teachers receive less than $300 this vear; 40,000 teachers now are 
owed back pay amounting to $40,000,000; and 90,000 teachers now are un- 
employed. 


Poor Children Forced Out of School 


Throughout the nation there is being spent this year $563,000,000 less on 
public schools than was spent during the year 1929-30. Budget reductions in sev- 
eral states are as high as 40%. School building construction during this year is 


75% less than in 1930. Some public schools have gone on a tuition basis, thus 
forcing out children who cannot afford to pay. 


We have always contended and still contend that education is a state function. 
What, then, is the federal government's responsibility? States and communities 
must do their part but immediate assistance from the federal government is im- 
perative if the present crisis is to be met quickly and effectively and the welfare 
of children safeguarded. 


Emergency Program Urged by National Organizations 


A program of emergency federal aid to education has been adopted and is 
being vigorously presented to our National Congress by a committee representing 
32 national organizations interested in education. This committee is asking 
Congress to adopt the following program: 


1. An appropriation of $50,000,000 to keep schools open during the present 
school year. 
2. An appropriation of $100,000,000 to help maintain schools during 1934-35. 


3. An appropriation of $30,000,000 to assist students in attending institu- 
tions of higher education. 


HIS is a reasonable request. The federal government has assisted industry, 

banks, agriculture, and labor. It should also give financial emergency help 
to safeguard the educational welfare o: the children of the nation. The success 
of this vital matter depends upon how quickly and: forcibly the friends of educa- 
tion throughout the nation act. 
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Handwriting and the Activity Movement 


Dr. Frank N. FREEMAN, Department of Education, University of Chicago 


HE activity movement has raised anew 

a perennial problem in the teaching of 

handwriting. In the activity movement 
the forms of skill, such as handwriting, arith- 
metic operations and spelling, are not taught 
directly. The pupil learns them incidentally as 
part of the prosecution of some practical enter- 
prise. For example, when, in the course of pre- 
paring for a party, he finds it desirable to send 
invitations, he sets about learning to write the 
words he needs in the letter of invitation. At 
this point the teacher gives him such help as he 
may need, showing him how to form the letters 
or spell the words, how to arrange the material 
on the page, and so on. 

This method is opposed to the method of 
systematic teaching of the subject. In the 
method I have described no time is set aside in 
the program for practice or any other form of 
instruction in it. There is no systematic organi- 
zation of material and no sequence of exercises 
arranged in order of difficulty. No preparatory 
instructions are given on matters of technique, 
such as manner of holding chalk, crayon or 
pencil, or position of the paper, hand, arm or 
body. No attention is paid to repetitive practice 
on particular forms. No group instruction is 
given on difficulties which are met in common 
by numbers of children. In systematic teaching. 
of course, all these features are included. 

The advocates of the activity program believe 
that it holds the child’s interest better than does 
systematic instruction, that it gives him valu- 
able experience in planning and carrying through 
independent undertakings, and that it will yield 
as good results in the so-called 
tool subjects, or at least results 
which are good enough. The 
advocates of systematic teach- 
ing and learning believe that 
the activity program does not 
produce as much skill in the 
“tool” subjects as does regular 
practice, and that the desirable 
objectives of the activity pro- 
gram can be secured without 
sacrificing skill in certain essen- 
tial forms of routine perfor- 
mance. 

The proposal to do away 
with systematic practice is not 
a new one. It was implied in 
the Montessori Method of self- 





Dr. Frank N. Freeman 


teaching, which had a wide vogue in this coun- 
try and then disappeared. It appeared in this 
country about the turn of the century. For ex- 
ample, Dr. J. M. Rice found that the elimination 
of special periods for spelling from three Phila- 
delphia schools did not seriously reduce the per 
cent of words correctly spelled below that of 
the schools where it was taught. He concluded 
in an article entitled, “The Futility of the 
Spelling Grind” that pupils would learn inciden- 
tally as well as by special practice. But since the 
general average of correct spelling was in the 
low seventies the only reasonable conclusion is 
that there was something wrong with both 
methods. Since that time the teaching of spelling 
has been reformed, and the prevailing percent- 
age is probably in the nineties. 


IME passes on. We hear no more about 
a Ge incidental method, but in ten or fifteen 
years the “project method” makes its appear- 
ance. There is great debate about the meaning 
and importance of the project method, but it 
turns out to be very much like the incidental 
method in its essential features. Like its prede- 
cessor it abolishes direct practice and trusts to 
experience in carrying on practical enterprises 
for the development of ability to read, write, 
spell and cipher. A few schools try it out but 
the great mass stick to direct practice. 

Once more the march of time brings us the 
old principle under a new disguise. Now it is 
called the activity program. Again we are told 
that we do not need to worry about the develop- 
ment of skill if we can only enlist the child’s 
interest in genuine activities. 
Whether the new shibboleth 
will wean the educators of the 
country away from their belief 
in direct practice remains to be 
seen. If it does so it will not 
be because any new reasons for 
it have been presented. We are 
confronted with the same old 
issue that was presented in the 
incidental method and in the 
Montessori Method. 

The only way to find a solu- 
tion on an issue of this sort is 
to discover the values that un- 
derlie the two opposing con- 
tentions. When a controversy 
has persisted so long as this 
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one has we can be pretty sure that there are 
values on both sides. The present case is no ex- 
ception. There are values in the activity program 
and there are values in the drill method. 

The activity program emphasizes the im- 
portance of the meaning to the child himself 
of what he does. The child should not merely 
go through the motions of doing something, the 
purpose of which is utterly beyond his compre- 
hension. He may not see the full meaning which 
his action has for the teacher, but it should have 
some meaning. This is the essential point of the 
principle of the activity program. On'the other 
hand, the advocates of the drill method point 
to the well attested psychological fact that 
organized practice is essential to the develop- 
ment of skill, and that this usually involves a 
certain amount of drill. It is important, not 
only that the child engages in activities that 
have meaning to him, but also that he shall 
acquire skill in those social arts which he will 
have occasion to use all his life. Moreover, it 
is important that the child shall have the experi- 
ence of learning to do certain things well, that 
he shall have the satisfaction of developing skill 
beyond the point to which mere incidental prac- 
tice will carry it. Our failure to recognize the 
importance of these objectives is in danger of 
producing a generation with slip-shod habits in 
some important respects. 


a. problem of educational psychology and 
of good methodology is to keep a just 


balance between these two sets of values. 
Neither the extreme incidental method or 
activity program, nor the extreme drill method 
achieves this balance. Each one neglects the 
essential values emphasized by the other. I 
have emphasized the necessity of providing for 
both values whenever I have dealt with this 
question. In 1914, in The Teaching of Hand- 
writing, the following paragraphs occur: 


The Need of Many Repetitions 


It is characteristic of all acts which are 
learned by the trial and success method that 
they cannot be perfected at a stroke. There is 
no royal road to their acquisition, but they must 
be learned through a great number of trials or 
repetitions. (Page 66.) ' 


The Necessity of Attention 


As a general rule, attention is necessary in 
order that improvement may take place. When 
the activity becomes automatic, that is, when 
it is made without attention to the process, the 
mode of action becomes fixed. Consciousness is 
concerned with new adjustments and is neces- 
sary in order that new adjustments may be 
made. Whenever practice is for the purpose of 
causing improvement, then it must be carried on 
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while the pupil is giving full attention to what 
he is doing. (Page 67, 68.) 

These statements show the need of direct 
practice. Again: 

Writing should have meaning to the child 
from the beginning. From the beginning writ- 
inging should have meaning to the child and 
should be connected with his reading and other 
language activities. Not much detailed analysis 
of letter forms should be made nor should per- 
fection of form be demanded. The old method 
of requiring the child to make first the simple 
letter elements or “principles,” and then leading 
him out of these to build up letters and words, 
starts at the wrong end. (Page 87.) 

Again, in an article which was reprinted in 
this journal in November, 1931, occurs this 
passage: 

There must, then, be the proper relationship 
between meaning and drill. An emphasis upon 
meaning alone, as in the incidental method, has 
been shown to be not the most effective, while 
the emphasis on drill alone gives a formalized 
procedure which deadens the child’s interest and 
therefore hinders improvement. These two types 
of instruction are united in the method which 
emphasizes correlation. The correlation of hand- 
writing with the other subjects of instruction 
shows the child that the improvement of his 
handwriting is often of importance in his other 
activities. It therefore. gives an impetus to his 
practice and drill. On the other hand, correla- 
tion means that instruction in handwriting is 
distinct from instruction in the other subjects 
and is carried on at a definite time. (Page 16.) 

The only legitimate objective of instruction in 
handwriting is to produce a habit which will be 
an effective means of expression of thought. To 
be effective it must produce writing which is 
legible and reasonably attractive in appearance. 
Besides this the movement must be fluent and 
easy. To produce such a habit requires direct 
practice. There can be no doubt about this. If 
we abolish all practice except that which occurs 
incidentally we sacrifice form and smooth, easy 
production. 


GAIN, to be effective the habit must be 
subordinated to the expression of thought. 
The mechanics of writing must not remain so 
prominent in the attention of the writer that he 
cannot give his mind to what he is trying to say. 
The failure to develop a habit which can thus be 
subordinated to the expression of meaning is 
the chief fault of the old-fashioned drill method. 
The pupils under this method commonly devel- 
oped two styles of writing, one to use when they 
were thinking about the writing and the other to 
use when they were thinking about what they 
were saying. 
The crying need of the hour is that we should 
keep our balance, and keep to a procedure which 


(Please turn to Page 64) 
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California Educational Accomplishments 


during 1933 


HONORABLE VIERLING Kersey, State Director of Education, Sacramento 


HE general economic condition of the nation and the state has been reflected in 

a considerable reduction of expenditures by California school districts over the 

past three years. The total expenditures of elementary, high school and junior 
college districts were reduced from over $143,000,000 in 1931-32 to over $120,000,000 in 
1932-33; a total reduction of $22,761,807.84, or 15.9%. 


New System of School Support 


Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 30 (Riley-Stewart Plan), enacted by the peo- 
ple June 27, 1933, provided a new system for the support of public elementary and high 
schools in California. The chief effect of this new plan was to transfer the burden of 
school support formerly required by the several counties to the state as a whole. Under 
this new plan the state is contributing approximately 67% of total elementary school 
current expenditures and 62% of total high school current expenditures. 

Under the old plan of school support many schools in various regions of the state 
would have experienced severe difficulty in endeavoring to maintain a full school term, 
or in some instances to open school because of the serious financial situation in certain of 
the counties. Under the newly adopted plan of school support California is one of the 
two states in the Union in which no schools have been forced to close be¢ause of lack 
of funds. 

Five major problems to which the State Department of Education will devote serious 
and concentrated attention during the immediate future are the following: 


Local units of school administration 
Tenure of professional personnel 
Methods of support of public education 
Public education and the public 
Re-organization of educational programs 


The State Department of Education has appointed a series of state-wide committees, 
representing both educational and lay interests, to study the above-named problems and 
to formulate plans and recommendations for the solution of the problems involved. 


Local Units of School Administration 


It has been generally recognized by educational leaders and by laymen that the exist- 
ing school district system in California, should be greatly modified in order to provide 
a district system that would result in improvement in educational opportunity for chil- 
dren and in greater economy and efficiency. Various plans to achieve this end have been 
introduced in the past three sessions of the legislature but due to lack of unanimity of 
opinion no particular plan has secured passage. 

The committee appointed by the State Department of Education consisting of repre- 
sentatives from the many state-wide groups interested in improving school district organi- 
zation should assure a plan which will receive a favorable consideration of all those inter- 
ested in the welfare of public education in California. 


Tenure of Professional Personnel 


It has appeared evident during recent years that present California tenure laws do 
not accomplish the purposes for which the laws were designed at the time they were 
passed. There seems to be general agreement among educators, school board members 
and the public at large that a definite degree of permanency of employment to satisfactory 
teachers is highly desirable. At the same time it is desirable that inefficient and unworthy 
teachers should not have this protection. 

Modification of existing legislation is a matter of utmost concern not only to the 
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teaching profession but to the general public. All points of view are represented on the 
state-wide committee studying this problem. 


Methods of Support of Public Education 


Although the new plan of school support provided under Senate Constitutional 
Amendment No. 30 (Riley-Stewart Plan) is a long step forward, further progress in 
developing a more equitable system of school support is much to be desired. Great 
inequalities of educational opportunities offered and in tax burdens levied in school sup- 
port still exist in California communities. 

The present method for apportionment of state school funds fails to take into account 
differences in financial ability among local school districts. Consequently, school dis- 
tricts with little wealth are obliged to bear excessively high tax burdens while wealthy 
districts may maintain generous educational offerings with very low tax rates. The state- 
wide committee studying problems of school support includes persons who have devoted 
many years to the study of problems of school finance. Out of this committee should 
come a plan for equalizing educational opportunities and the burden of school support 
throughout the state. 


Public Education and the Public 


The public schools belong to the people. Mutual understanding between those entrusted 
with the operation of schools and the general public is absolutely essential if the best 
interests of the public as a whole are to be maintained. Ways and means for bettering 


this understanding are to be considered by the state-wide committee studying this 
problem. 


Re-organization of Educational Programs 


The present is a period of recovery and reconstruction. Schools and educational pro- 
grams in common with other social institutions and agencies must undergo re-organiza- 
tion and revision. The rapidly-changing world in which we live is full of complex, 
social, civic and economic problems which must be solved if the social order is to be 
improved. School programs must be re-organized so that far more emphasis will be 
placed on problems of contemporary life. Traditional educational programs have failed 
to meet the needs of present day living. A state-wide committee is now at work on this 






huge problem. 


University Extension Classes 


NNOUNCEMENT of January and February 

extension classes offered by University of 
California contains a notable foreword by Direc- 
tor Leon J. Richardson. He states in part: 

What we know is but a hillock beside the 
mountain of what we do not yet know. Man’s 
progress socially and politically—to cite some- 
thing known—does not come about without 
striving. To live is to change. People advance 
or recede, for there are no stable conditions. 
Each tribe or nation has in its time roved from 
one place to another, found a region that be- 
came for it homeland, built relations with neigh- 
bors, and by long effort worked toward its 
destiny. 

Similarly, the individual mind, once it refuses 
to set bounds to knowledge, mounts from one 
experience to another, from one problem to an- 
other, seeking steadily to find out more about 
the world in which man’s lot is cast and to gain 
a better grasp of what life is, is for, and is to be. 

If you wish to join the great guild, there is 
happily no examination to pass. Welcome are 


all who desire to keep on learning. Three things 
you should do to be a member in good standing. 

First, cast about and develop an interest. 

Then, lay a good foundation for it. That is, 
get a suitable background; get the tools you 
will need—a particular branch of mathematics, 
maybe, or a reading knowledge of German. 

Finally, keep oh pursuing the subject opti- 
mistically. 

To live in the temper and spirit of a learner, 
open-minded, unwarped in judgment, free as far 
as light permits from delusions, eager to ex- 
plore and inquire, quick to give up a confuted 
idea and so gain a higher outlook, striving 
steadily to improve and to grow—these are 
watchwords of adult education. 


In addition to the Yolo County schools which 
were sent to you for the January number of 
Sierra Educational News, the following are now 
100% in dues paid,— 

Cacheville, Clarksburg Union Grammar, Wil- 
low Oak, Willow Slough.—Cordially yours, 
Rowena M. Norton, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Woodland. 
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Capitalizing the Crisis 


Joun K. Norton, Chairman 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education, Washington, D. C. 


VERY major depression in our history has been followed by a period of 
iy rapid educational progress. The great work of Horace Mann immediately 

followed the disastrous depression of 1837. Who would have cared to 
predict during the critical years following 1893 that the nation was entering one 
of the most remarkable periods of educational advance which history has to 
show—a period in which high school enrollment was destined to double each 
decade, and which would bring 5,000,000 children into free public secondary 
schools in less than forty years. 

History will repeat itself in this respect in the second third of the twentieth 
century. Many signs point in this direction. Every month of this remarkable 
period in which we are now living increases the force of Newton D. Baker's 
statement that education is the only final solution for the ills which afflict our 
civilization. This is true whether one is concerned with reconciling the necessity 
of increased social co-operation and collectivistic action, with our love of and 
desire for individual freedom and liberty, or with a problem such as the throw- 
back to savagery which the recent outbreaks of lynching represent. 

Not only does our civilization demand more and better education; it has 
created a situation in which increased emphasis on education is not only possible, 
but is essential. 

It is possible because the application of science and invention to industrial 
activity has created the machine which is back of the problem of unemployment 
and the shrinking working day. This trend is no passing phase. Less and less 
labor will be required in the future to produce the necessities of life. More and 
more human energy will be available for non-vocational activities. More and 
better education is essential in order that the human energy released by the 
machine may be directed into enterprises which are socially and individually 
constructive, rather than destructive. 

It is not a question of whether education has a future. The question is: 
What kind of a future will education have? Will it have a future characterized 
by easy expediency, selfishness, and timid vacillation; or will sound thinking, 
social purpose, and courageous leadership be the guides? 

Let us make it the latter! We who work in education can do it if we will 
summon the vision and the courage, and will enlist the active co-operation of the 
socially-minded citizenship of the nation. What is an immediate, practical action 
which will represent progress in this direction? 

Every state should have a commission on educational planning which is 
assigned no less a task than that of studying the civilization in which we are 
living, of determining what educational provisions that civilization demands, and 
of recommending how these provisions are to be financed. 

Just how such an agency should be constituted will differ in different states. 
In some cases the governor should appoint it. In other instances the state depart- 
ment of education, or the state education association; either or both, should take 
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the initiative in seeing that it is created. The important thing is that there should 
be an agency which will bring together the forward-looking citizens of the state, 
both lay and educational, in the co-operative formulation of a comprehensive plan 
for the development of education in the years that lie just ahead. 

No state, however, is sufficient unto itself. This, like most educational prob- 
lems, has its national aspects. The Joint Commission, at its recent meeting in 
Washington, gave extensive consideration to this problem of educational recon- 
struction. It took steps to create facilities for co-ordinating and stimulating 
constructive action, not only by the several states, but also by the many national 
organizations working in the field of education. 

Many of the states are already showing the way toward practical educational 
recovery. Educational statesmanship of the highest order is exemplified by 
projects being developed in such states as Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Kentucky, Virginia, and New Jersey. Other states as well as the nation may 
profit by their example and experience. Before 1934 has ended, activities designed 
to accomplish fundamental and complete educational reconstruction should be in 
progress in every state of the Union. 


Four Types of Teachers 


Guy G. Georce, Assistant Professor of Commerce 
San Jose State Teachers College 


The “Reactionist” 


HAVE secured excellent results with my system,” she asserts in a self-satisfied and 
decisive manner. New methods, new texts, objective standards are recognized by her 
as disturbing elements. She dismisses them, likely, as only the “half-baked” ideas of pub- 
licity-seeking upstarts. “What is this normal curve of distribution they talk about, any- 
way,” one recently asked me. She is satisfied with things as they are. She is impervious 
to new ideas. 
The “Progressivist” 


UR situation is just a little different. I wonder if this modification would suit our 
QO conditions. I think we should try out this plan,” she says. She is sanely critical of 
existing methods, but also critical of new suggestions. She strives for progress but pro- 
ceeds cautiously. She adapts materials and methods to local conditions. She concentrates 
on the pupil. She helps in the school and the community. 


The “Conformist” 


KNOW the text by page and paragraph,” she proudly tells you. She is in grave 

danger of becoming a reactionist if the text changes, but if she is a genuine con- 
formist she will take up the revised text or course of study and follow it meticulously. 
She is interested in what is being done by others so that she may accomplish just what 
others accomplish. Her work is carefully planned—exactly so many units, pages, or 
exercises in a specified time. An unexpected assembly program or holiday upsets her 
schedule. She is conscientious, systematic, tries hard to do just what is expected, but at 
the best, she is an imitator. 

The “Non-conformist” 

FF with the old, on with the new,” is her idea. She condemns the old because it is 
O old. She takes up with the new, whether it is “half-baked” or not. She hears or 
reads about some new method and goes into the next class and tries it out. She concen- 
trates on going up but may neglect the rather important matter of making a safe landing. 
She is dynamic but often egocentric and hard to get along with. She is anathema to the 
reactionist but often has an idea which a progressivist can make use of. 
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The California Perpetual School Fund 


Aureep E. Lentz. C. fT. 


HE State School Fund is the fund from 

which the State Superintendent of Pub- 

lic Instruction apportions twice a year to 
the counties for elementary schools. The Per- 
petual School Fund is a fund which under the 
Constitution cannot be expended, but the inter- 
est upon which is paid into the State School 
Fund. 

30th of these funds are entirely separate and 
distinct from the State High School Fund and 
the State Junior College Fund. 

The Perpetual School Fund is never spent. 
With the exception of a small and fluctuating 
cash balance, it is kept invested. The State 
School Fund, on the other hand, is never in- 
vested and, with the exception of a small un- 
apportioned balance, is apportioned twice a year 
to the counties, re-apportioned to the districts 
by the County Superintendents, and spent. 

The State School Fund is what is commonly 
referred to as the Perpetual School Fund, but 
in everyday usage that part of the State School 
Fund held inviolable under the Constitution 
(Article IX, section 4) is called the Perpetual 
School Fund. 

The State School Fund for any given year is 
accumulated (with the exception of certain un- 
important miscellaneous receipts) from the three 
following sources: 

1. Balance from previous year. 

2. Transfers from the general fund. These 
represent, almost entirely, taxes on public serv- 
ice corporations and the sales tax. 

3. Income from the 


School Fund. 


invested Perpetual 
History! 

Our first Constitution (1850) provided for a 
perpetual school fund, interest from which 
should be devoted to the support of common 
schools. From the Federal Government the new 
State received half a million acres of land as a 
nucleus for this perpetual fund. 

In addition, the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sec- 
tions of each township were designated as school 
lands. These sections, amounting to 5,610,702 
acres, were administered as township lands until 


1861. According to former Superintendent John 


1. This section based largely on Fletcher 
Harper Swift, A History of Public Permanent 
Common School Funds in the United States, pp. 


221-223 


A. Legal Advisor, Sacramento 


Swett, between 1850 and 1861 some 50,000 acres 
of these township lands were sold, but the 
money was either spent, lost or stolen, for it 
has never been heard of.? 


After 1861, the township lands were taken 
over by the State and were rapidly sold. Ap- 
proximately 200,000 acres were sold within a 
year after the passage of the act, and the fol- 
lowing years saw even greater sales of this 
land. 

The price realized from the sale of school 
lands has varied greatly. In general, the longer 
the lands were held, the higher the price that 
they have brought. The intrinsic value of the 
land itself has always been a factor. The land 
was scattered evenly over the entire State, so 
that a large part of it was in the mountains, 
inaccessible and of little value. The conventiona! 
price for school lands used to be $1.25 an acre. 
Later $2 an acre became the rule. The land now 
brings an average of from $2.50 to $6.50 an acre 
For example: 

“34,712 acres of lieu school lands were sold 
through the sale of script purchased under the 
provisions of section 3408d of the political code 
for the sum of $225,628, an average of $6.50 per 
acre. Public auction sales of school lands were 
held under the provisions of chapter 207, Statutes 
of California, 1919, in the counties of Lake, Los 
Angeles, Mendocino, Napa, Riverside, and San 
Bernardino, 12,549 acres being sold for $33,096, 
an average of $2.64 per acre.’’4 

It has always been difficult, of course, to fore- 
see the future and especially so in respect to real 
estate values in California. It cannot be doubted 
that in the development period of the State's 
history much land was sold for a mere fraction 
of its potential value. It is difficult, probably 
impossible in fact, to determine exactly the aver- 
age price at which the state school lands have 
been sold. An average selling price of $1.92 per 
acre may be considered as approximate only. It 
is certain that this price is really higher than 
was actually realized because 

1. There have been small additional land 


grants and locations for the Perpetual School 


2. First Biennial Report of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, p. 249 


3 John Swett, History of the Public School 
System in California, p. 31. 
a: 3iennial Report of the Surveyor General, 


1926-1928, p. 2. 
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Table I. Condition and Income of the Perpetual School Fund, 1906 to 1932 


Interest 
Year Invested Portion Uninvested Portion Received and Average Interest 
Ending of the Perpetual of the Perpetual Total Perpetual paid into the Rate; based on 
June 30 School Fund School Fund School Fund School Fund Columns 1 and 4 
1 2 3 4 5 
1906 $ 4,737,000 $526,834 $ 5,263,834 $250,571 5.3% 
1910 6,701,225 231,114 6,932,339 269,365 4.0 
1912 6,873,975 557,537 7,431,512 311,802 4.5 
1914 7,597,012 55,546 7,652,558 329,825 4.3 
1916 7,580,587 233,303 7,813,890 361,034 4.8 
1918 7,755,812 297,726 8,053,538 354,583 4.6 
1920 8,280,487 493,702 8,774,189 391,381 4.7 
1921 9,139,625 188,100 9,328,375 398,345 4.4 
1922 : 9,328,312 163,446 9,491,756 398,218 4.3 
seo. 9,509,125 205,078 9,714,203 437,071 4.6 
1924 sl emia 10,037,293 164,361 10,201,654 426,776 4.2 
1925 10,322,306 . 133,655 10,455,961 456,633 4.4 
1926... 7 10,606,493 91,766 10,698,259 481,589 4.5 
1927 ~~ 9,250,381 99,624 9,350,005 ” ° 
1928 os 9,310,006 163,405 9,473,411 506,742 5.4 
PO cecans 9,620,430.92 96,017.31 9,716,448.23 420,701.70 4.4 
1930... 9,498,355.09 406,383.28 9,904,738.37 462,296.03 4.9 
1931.... 10,151,039.26 66,300.41 10,217,339.67 532,355.37 §.2 
1932 10,226,610.10 91,723.47 10,318,333.57 533,960.55 5.2 


Sources: Columns 1, 2, 3 and 4 for 1906 from Fletcher Harper Swift, A History of 
Public Permanent Common School Funds in the United States, 1911. p. 221. 


Colums 1, 2, 3 and 4 for 1910, 1912, 1914, 1916, 1918 and 1920 from Biennial Report of 
the State Controller, 1919-1920. p. 69. 


Columns 1, 2, 3 and 4 for 1921 to 1926 inclusive and 1929 to 1932 inclusive from 
Biennial Report of the State Controller for the appropriate bienniums. 


Columns 1, 2, 3 and 4 for 1928 and columns 1, 2 and 3 for 1927 from statements given 
by the Deputy Controller. 
Column 5 computed. 


* Data not secured. 


Table II. Income From the Perpetual School Fund Compared With the State Apportion- 
ment for Elementary Schools and With Elementary School Receipts, 1920-1932 


Year Income from State 

Ending Perpetual Apportionment for Elementary % Column 1 % Column 1 

June 30 School Fund Elementary Schools School Receipts is of Column 2 _ is of Column 3 
1 2 3 4 5 

1920... ahs $391,381 $ 7,160,703 $38,520,588 5.5% 1.0% 

I cicts eee ; 398,345 7,473,264 55,183,260 5.2 Bs 

SIE incest lea 398,218 12,997,802 73,836,675 " 3.1 ) 

PUNE ica cekacde scours 437,071 13,775,220 82,151,749 3.2 5 

ee 426,776 14,639,485 81,044,614 2.9 5 

I etic eicieseae 456,633 16,128,123 88,020,542 2.8 5 

RS ee ee 481,589 16,830,052 99,138,274 2.9 a 

I ita cre 498,377.83 17,291,808.80 92,737,436.14 2.9 5 

Wiis anieie as 506,742.00 17,912,698.87 90,983,438.51 2.8 6 

eee tas 420,701.70 18,981,562.23 90,889,447.27 202 5 

BM aciriccc eels. 462,296.03 19,438,434.27 94,033,862.40 2.4 5 

I cate aa 532,355.37 19,971,535.44 91,571,186.19 2.7 6 

Spinone 533,960.55 20,528,285.95 91,401,732.92 2.6 6 


Sources: Columns 1 and 2 from Biennial Reports of the State Controller; 


Column 3 from Biennial Reports of the Superintendent of Public Instructions. 


Column 4 and 5 computed. 
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Computed Average Selling Price of California 
School Lands 


1. Received in 1850: under law of 


ROOD. detibeectaet sae ieee acres 500,0001 
2. Received from 16th and 36th sec- 

CIO WIRED cine ase aphaci acres 5,610,7022 
3. Total received up to 1861 for 

Perpetual School Fund........ acres 6,110,702 
4. Lost during township manage- 

AID sinister eect acres 50,000 
5. Remaining unsold, 1932........ acres 800,0003 
6. Amount of land sold.............. acres 5,360,702 
7. Principal, Perpetual School Fund, 

BGOe (nai See $10,318,333.57 
8. Line 7 divided by line 6 


cceiiiniaheakime cetpereattinn ee are 1.924 








1. Fletcher Harper Swift, A History of Public 
Permanent Common School Funds in the United 
States, 1911. p. 221. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Estimate furnished by the Deputy Surveyor 
General. Most of this land is located in San 


Bernardino County. Much of it is of very little 
value. 


4. See text for explanation why the average 
selling price has certainly been less than $1.92 
per acre. 


Fund which have not been accounted for and, 


2. The Perpetual School Fund has been aug- 


mented by a small income from intestate estates 
and from a 5% commission on the sale of public 
lands lying within the state. 

However, it is possible to say with certainty, 
that the average selling price was not over $1.92 
per acre. The total amount of land sold has 
been 5,360,702 acres; remaining unsold, 800,000 
acres. 


Due to careful management of, and additions 
to, the school lands and the Perpetual Fund, 
the latter has increased quite rapidly in the last 
twenty years. In 1903, the Perpetual School Fund 


was $5,263,834; it is now nearly double that 
amount. 


Present Condition 


The recent growth and present condition of 
the Perpetual School Fund is revealed by Table 
I which shows: (1) the amount invested, (2) the 
uninvested balance, (3) the total of the fund, 
(4) the interest derived from the fund. This 
interest is all paid over into the State School 
Fund for distribution to the counties, and (5) 
the computed average interest rate. 


The invested portion is represented by inter- 
est-bearing securities, being for the most part 
state, county, and municipal bonds. Of this, 
$1,526,000 is invested in 6% State Funded Debt 
Bonds of 1873. This is a debt owed to the 
Perpetual School Fund by the State itself. It 
has no date for redemption and could be paid 
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back only by a special legislative provision. The 
interest which this debt carries is paid annually 
from the state general fund into the Perpetual 
School Fund.5 


The Perpetual Schou] Fund and School Support 


It was once supposed that the income from 
the Perpetual School Fund would suffice for the 
entire support of “common schools” and that 
taxation for schools would never be needed. All 
such hopes have proved to be entirely ephemeral. 
Income from this fund is today only a small 
per cent of the School Fund which is appor- 
tioned to the counties, and a still smaller per 
cent of the total receipts for elementary schools. 
This is brought out in Table II. The income 
from the Perpetual School Fund at the present 
time is 2.6% of the state apportionment for ele- 
mentary schools and six-tenths of 1% of the 
total elementary school receipts. 


5. Fletcher Harper Swift, who is recognized 
as perhaps the leading authority on school funds 
in America, states, A History of Public Perma- 
nent Common School Funds in the United States, 
p. 222, that an additional $500,000 was similarly 
loaned for an indefinite period at 4% for the 
purpose of erecting a state building in San 
Francisco. He gives no authority for this state- 
ment. A. R. Heron, Director of Finance, and 
C. E. Cooper, Deputy Controller, both deny that 
such a transfer or loan was made. In 1907, by 
legislative enactment, says Mr. Cooper, $250,000 
was borrowed from the Perpetual School Fund 
which was paid back in five successive annual 
payments of $50,000, with interest at 4%. 


7 > . 


Baby Animals on the Farm, by Agnew and 
Coble, is a supplementary reader, published by 
the World Book Company. The charming real- 
life experiences, attractively pictured and illus- 
trated in color, provide a most useful kind of 
supplementary reading for 
children, 


primary grade 


* 


A Penata at School 


Herman Buckner, principal of Vail School, 
Montebello, presided at a noteworthy institute 
session for teachers of foreign-speaking children 
He presented a group of upper-grade Mexican 
children from his school who, under direction of 
Miss Holloway, gave a beautiful and colorful in- 
terpretation of a Mexican Penata or Christmas 
party. The children were in Mexican gala 
costume, 


Dr. Madelene Veverka, the speaker, declared 
that “the teacher of foreign children should be 
of the highest type. He should be broudminded 
and international in his outlook. He should be 
able to recognize what is sincere and fine in the 
customs of any group. He should realize that 
all things are so closely related that an old 
culture does not have to be lost with the teach- 
ing of a new, but that each has unlimited pos- 
sibilities of being enriched by the other.” 
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* & * A Call to Action 


T is of immediate importance that American 
I Legion Posts throughout the nation give 
consideration to the critical situation in the 
schools which, in many communities, are en- 
tirely closed and which in others have been 
so crippled by so-called “economies” as to make 
it impossible for them to do effective or satis- 
factory work. 

The American Legion believes that “The se- 
curity and perpetuity of this nation depends upon 
the patriotic education of its youth.” The critical 
situation of our schools presents one of the best 
opportunities that has ever come to American 
Legionnaires to perform constructive and valu- 
able service to the community, state and nation. 

Russe_t Cook, Director 
National Americanism Commission 
The American Legion 


* The American Legion’s interest in educa- 
tion is not new. It dates back to the very in- 
ception of the organization. It is the first major 
objective of the National Americanism program 
of the American Legion. One of the first pro- 
grams designed and adopted by the organization 
was the Americanization of foreign-born and the 
waging of a battle to wipe out illiteracy. 

In the early years of the American Legion a 
conference was held between the National 
Americanism Commission of the American 
Legion, the National Education Association and 
the United States Office of Education for the 
purpose of determining the best method in 
which the American Legion could aid in further- 
ing the cause of education. At this conference 
the plan for American Education Week was 
formulated. Since that time American Legion 
Posts have worked tirelessly and faithfully in 
their respective communities in helping to better 
our educational institutions. 


Immediate Action Is Needed 


Now our schools are being attacked by a dan- 
gerous enemy—an enemy which seeks to tamper 
with the education of our coming generation. 
The American Legion has as one of its most 
important activities the sponsoring of an ade- 
quate system of national defense for our nation. 


What more appropriate method of defending 
the democratic institutions of our nation than by 
guaranteeing a complete, full school opportunity 
to every child under the American Flag? 


The Chicago National Convention of the 
American Legion passed a resolution stating 


that “it is the sense of this organization that 
education should be given its proper considera- 
tion by legislative bodies and should not be 
made to bear a major part of the sacrifices for 
economy.” 

The National Americanism Commission, rea- 
lizing that some action must be taken imme- 
diately if our schools are to remain open, in 
its meeting in Indianapolis, November 19, 1933, 
asked that full support be given by Legion Posts 
throughout the entire nation to relieve the 
critical situation with which our public schools 
are confronted. 

The Americanism Commission recommends 
that every Department and every Post of the 
American Legion immediately appoint a stand- 
ing committee on education to co-operate with 
the school authorities and to pay particular 
attention to the budgetary condition of our 
schools within the Department or area served by 
our Posts and co-operate to the end that educa- 
tion may not be hampered by reason of the 
present financial crisis. 

This challenge to safeguard the rights of chil- 
dren makes a strong appeal to our members. 
Education is the foundation of enduring recov- 
ery. 

Let every Post act immediately by appointing 
a committee on education under the ablest chair- 
man that can be found. This committee will 
work with and through the superintendent of 
schools and the board of education in the devel- 
opment of wise policies for the adequate support 
of the schools and adult education. 

* The school budget of the nation has been 
reduced by about $378,000,000 a year, and this 
when enrollments have increased more than a 
million since 1930. 

Approximately 3,000,000 American children 
are without educational opportunity, mostly 
from the effects of poverty and the slashing of 
educational budgets. 

More than 20,000 schools, affecting more than 
1,000,000 childrerf, will have terms shorter than 
six months this year. 

More than 2000 rural schools failed to open 
this year even for one day. 

More than 400,000 school children are im- 
properly housed in school buildings. 

There are about 30,000 fewer teachers at work 
this year. One teacher out of every six will re- 
ceive less than $450 for the school term, and in 
many cases teachers salaries are being deferred. 

What we put into the schools today will come 
out in the national life tomorrow. The school is 
the House of the People. Let us use that house 
to rear a generation of young people worthy of 
the great traditions of America. (See also page 52) 
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California English Teachers Load 


[he California Association of English Teachers, in a recent meeting devoted to a discus 
sion of teacher-load, was addressed by Dr. James M. Cline of the University of California 
and Robert Searles of the California Bar Association. In the discussion which succeeded 
these addresses, the following analysis of the present situation and suggestions for improve- 
ment were made by English teachers: 


HE most conspicuous single cause for the present widespread dissatisfaction 

with our high-school English teaching is the size of the classes. It is generally 

conceded that a teacher cannot do as much for 175 students as she can for 125. 
The statistics given out by our superintendents offices show a marked increase in the 
size of practically all academic classes, but especially in classes in English, in history, 
and in mathematics. 

But these figures do not reveal the true situation, since principals and vice-principals 
who do little or no teaching swell the sum-total of the number of teachers, and this sum- 
total is used in determining the number of pupils per teacher. Hence our classes actually 
are larger than they appear to be. 

Moreover, we have in our schools the curious anomaly of small vocational classes and 
large academic classes. This overloading of academic classes is especially disastrous to 
the teaching of English because of the excessive demands made on this subject. At least 
six terms of English are required in most of our high schools, since it is conceded that 
a mastery of the English language is one of the fundamentals of education. Such a 
mastery is necessary, in our opinion, not only for the understanding of all other subjects 
but also for the business of living. Such a mastery cannot be attained except by constant 
practice in both speech and writing. However, many of our administrators fail to recog- 
nize that there is a distinction between holding or entertaining a large class and develop- 
ing powers of self-expression in such a class. 

Present conditions in our high schools make it impossible to give any adequate com- 
mand of English to our students, for the English teacher is so burdened with work that 
she cannot give the individual attention necessary to develop such skill in her pupils. The 
well-meant “experiments” recently so widely acclaimed by superintendents—experiments 
which claim to show that English can be taught just as effectively in a large class as in 
a small one—have been very misleading because they have disregarded the difficulties of 
organization. 

However significant these experiments may be, it is apparent that none have yet 
shown how one teacher with no assistants can effectively teach twice or three times as 
many pupils as she formerly taught. In each. of these experiments the teacher, who 
taught only two classes, had from one to three paid assistants and abundant supplies. 

Since the whole purpose in increasing the size of classes is to reduce the payroll, 
class-room teachers would like to see some experiments conducted to determine the 
comparative results from (1) one teacher, with no assistants and limited supplies, teaching 
5 classes of 35 pupils each and (2) one teacher, with no assistants and limited supplies, 
teaching 5 classes of 25 pupils each. With such data at hand our administrators would 
then be in a position to speak authoritatively on the relative merits of large and small 
classes. 

The question naturally arises: “Is the English teacher really overworked?” One of 
the teachers in a senior high school in San Francisco has analyzed her day as follows: 
She is on duty at school daily for approximately 7 hours or 33 hours and 45 minutes a 
week. During the school day she teaches 5 classes, averaging 35 pupils to a class; con- 
ducts one study class; and has one so-called free period. 

The clerical work incidental to the school day in a large system and to her registry 
class occupy approximately one period. In the remaining 50 minutes not occupied by 
teaching, she is supposed to prepare tests and assignments for five different classes 
place work supplementary to the texts on the board, give make-up tests to those who 
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have had extended absences, and glance at and record in her grade book the exercise 
papers of 175 pupils for that day. 


If, in addition to these duties, the teacher devotes 10 minutes a week (not a day, 
but a week!) to each pupil individually—that is, to correcting his papers or his speech 
difficulties or to assisting him outside of class with work which he does not understand, 
she will need 750 minutes, or 29 hours and 10 minutes. Her work week then will be 
approximately 63 hours long. 


If she devotes to each student 5 minutes a week, her work week will be about 48 
hours long. One must be very optimistic, indeed, to hope that 5, or even 10, minutes a 
week of individual attention devoted to an adolescent, especially a first generation Amer- 
ican, is likely to develop in him an “adequate command of written and spoken English.” 


E hear much today about the “integrated” high-school course. As a matter of 

fact, we already have a highly-integrated course in the program for the English 
classes. We are attempting in one class to teach oral and silent reading; an understanding 
and appreciation of literature with all its background of history, philosophy, and ethics; 
a practical knowledge of grammar and the mechanics of writing; handwriting; correct 
social and business usage; rhetoric; and oral speech training. 


It is this very diversity of subject-matter that brings about such chaos in the over- 
crowded class. In our junior high schools, where children in early adolescence should 
be forming habits of industry, order, and clarity of expression, the English teachers handle 
between 200 and 300 children daily. It is obvious that only the most superficial and 
mechanical instruction can be given to such numbers. All too quickly these children 
acquire slovenly habits of studying, of thinking, of writing, and of speaking. 


In the senior high school, where continuity of thinking and the ability for sustained 
speech should be developed, the teacher, who is constantly harassed for time and who 
is confronted by the unfortunate product of junior-high-school crowding, finds her time 
occupied in training her students in the simplest fundamentals of the subject. 


The English teachers recognize the grave difficulties in which superintendents and 
boards find themselves at this time, when such inroads are being made into school funds. 
They perceive how difficult it would be to add even one more English teacher to the 
faculty of any school. But there are some easily-remedied factors which contribute to 
inefficiency in the classroom. 


Much Preventable Waste 


Inadequate textbooks lessen the child’s power to learn, double the teacher’s work, 
and decrease the actual recitation time in a class. Many schools have sought to retrench 
by refusing to buy new texts during the last two or three years. As a result we have 
schools in which there are not a sufficient number of texts for each student in the class 
to possess a copy. It is obvious that both study and recitation must be a farce in such 
a class. ™ 

An equally serious condition arises when the textbooks are too mature for the mental 
grasp of the students who are to use them. When this situation confronts the teacher, 
she must supplement the text; this is a very wasteful method of instruction, for the 
teacher must spend much time placing material on the board and the pupils, in turn, 
must spend time copying such material for their own use. 


The most progressive modern schools save time and effort of both the teacher and 
student by the use of drill-pads for the development of skill in usage and grammar and 
in the mechanics of writing. Since most of the modern composition texts are designed 


for use with a drill-pad, even the best of the texts contain a limited amount of drill 
material. 


If the school does not provide drill-pads nor authorize their purchase by the students, 
the teacher is confronted with the necessity of supplying these also. She may, if she is 
fortunate, secure the use of the school mimeograph for this purpose, but in most cases 
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she must again resort to the blackboard. Frequently half the teaching period is spent by 
the class in copying exercises for the next day’s lesson. 


HERE are, too, several weaknesses in the organization of our schools which need- 
lessly complicate the English teacher’s situation. The gravest of these is the large 
number of preparations on the programs of many English teachers. They are expected to 
teach from two to five different ternis work. The greatest disadvantage resulting from 


such an arrangement is that the teacher is unable to prepare an adequate assignment 
for each of these classes. 


It is pretty generally agreed that a careful assignment for a lesson which is to be 
prepared outside of class is the most critical point in the lesson. In this respect the 
academic teacher must develop an entirely different technic from that used by the 
teacher of a practice subject. The assignment must arouse enough interest in the pupil 
to make him want to study the lesson; it must foresee and explain the difficulties which 
are bound to arise during the study period; it should be so organized as to be a small 
unit definitely placed in the term’s work. 


Such an assignment requires considerable thought and study and often hours of 
reference work on the part of the teacher. This is especially true in teaching the classics 
of our literature. Even an experienced and conscientious teacher, if she is burdened 
with several preparations, necessarily slights some of them. The inexperienced teacher is 
so appalled by the burden of work confronting her that she is apt to become indifferent 
to the effectiveness of her work. 


The English teachers themselves feel that this indifference and hopelessness as to 
the outcome of their teaching is one of the circumstances most to be deplored in the 
present situation. Surely any effort which can be made by our administrators to counter- 
act this danger should be worth the labor involved. Inequalities in the teaching-load 


within the department of a single school frequently lead to a break-down in the teacher’s 
morale. 


In comparing the figures on teacher load in the various schools, we find that one 
teacher in a department is teaching 175 pupils, while another in the same department is 
teaching only 150. In effect, one teacher is practically teaching a sixth class. 


Of course, if a teacher is carrying extra work, such as supervision of a paper or 
coaching dramatics, such a decrease in class numbers is perfectly legitimate; but unless 
there is such a reason, it seems inexcusable. At the same time English teachers feel that, 
if anything must suffer during these times of depression, it should not be the classroom 
work but the extra-curricular activities. 


Inequities of Teacher-Load 


Another inequality of load is apparent in some schools, where one teacher has all the 
slow sections term after term, while another teacher has all the fast sections or all the 
elective classes. We feel that adequate segregation is a necessity in the modern big city 
school, but we also feel that no one teacher should be offered up as a sacrifice to that 
segregation. There is nothing under the sun so well calculated to destroy a teacher’s 
interest and enjoyment of her work as a steady diet of slow sections and nothing so 
destructive to her spirit of co-operation as the perception that there is marked in- 
equality in the distribution of work. 

One of the more recent efforts made to cut down on the load of the teacher was the 
introduction of the objective test, which certainly has its place in our schools. But the 
fact that it is easy to correct has led the harassed English teacher to use it excessively. 
As a result, we have graduates of our high schools with an A rating in English who 


prove to be practically illiterate when they attempt to express the simplest ideas in 
writing. 


The only way in which a child can learn to do anything well is by constant practice. 
The only way a child can learn to express his thoughts satisfactorily in written English 
is by steadily writing English sentences. The only way he can learn to speak correctly 
and coherently is by practice in speaking sentences. This practice takes time and repeated 
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correction and advice from one who knows how to do these two things. This skill cannot 
be acquired by doing mechanical exercises, by answering objective tests, nor by giving 
word answers in the classroom. 


2- 
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INCE our failure to teach English successfully in our high schools is due to too great 
S: teacher load; to inadequate texts, including lack of exercise-pads and mimeograph- 
ing materials; to faulty organization within the department; and to a failure to recognize 
some of the real problems confronting our classroom teachers, the English Association 
recommends the following changes: 


1. 


_ 
That the English texts should be selected by a board composed of the heads 
e of the high-school English departments, who are in close touch with classroom 


difficulties and needs. 
That the number of preparations per teacher should not exceed two. (Please 
@ note that a fast and slow section of the same term’s work require different 


preparations.) 
That the administration should seek a more equitable distribution of classes 
e within the department of a school. For instance, other things being equal, one 
teacher should not be teaching a decidedly larger number of pupils than another in the 
same department. In schools where there is segregation, one teacher should not always 


have slow sections while another always has fast. ones. 
Since the main business of the school is adequate classroom teaching, a teacher 
e should not be so overburdened by supervision of extra-curricular activities that 
her classroom work suffers. If economic necessity forces us to abandon some of the 
things we have done in the past, the extra-curricular activities should be dropped until 


such time as they can be cared for adequately. 
Some more adequate means of testing and segregation should be organized and 
e@ put into effect, since at present practically no attention is being given to the 


needs of the upper level of intelligence in our schools. 

In consideration. of the present inadequate training given our students and the 
8. difficulty in finding funds to pay more English teachers, we suggest that a term 
of composition in a small class be alternated with a term of literature in a large class, so 
that a student who finishes high school may have had at least some individual attention 
and training in self-expression. 
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That superintendents and principals should endeavor whenever possible to reduce 
the size of English classes instead of increasing them. 


That adequate materials, such as a sufficient number of texts and mimeographing 
facilities or drill-pads, should be provided for English classes. 
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Marple Laird, principal, Elsinore Union School 
District, reports that the teachers there are en- 
rolled 100% in both C. T. A. and N. E. A. mem- 
bership. 

He also reports successful development of 
integrated units of work in the school program 
and that the children are much happier than 
they have been in the past. 

= - aa 

A. R. Clifton, Los Angeles County Superinten- 
dent of Schools, has held several conferences of 
Boards of Trustees for the purpose of consider- 
ing the earthquake problem and liability. 

* * * 

“Seeing the United States” is the name of an 
unique course to be started by the University 
of California Extension Division in the bay 


region in the near future. Mrs. Junea W. Kelly, 
well-known traveler and lecturer, who has re- 
cently returned from an extended tour through 
the Southwest, where she has been collecting 
additional material for her lectures, will give 
the course. The lectures are particularly de- 
signed for travelers and others interested in the 
natural features of the United States. 


* * * 


At a recent meeting of California State College 
Presidents it was unanimously voted that an 
effort be made to have all full-time faculty 
members of the State Colleges become members 
of California Teachers Association. C. T. A., over 
many years, has been a staunch friend of the 
State Colleges. 
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California Public Schools Week, April 23 


HE annual observance of Public Schools Week, held during the past fourteen years 

in the last week of April, will this year again have the co-operation of the Parent- 

Teacher groups, the American Legion, chambers of commerce and service, social 
and civic organizations. The observance begins this year on April 23. 


The United States Commissioner of Education, George F. Zook, has expressed the 
belief that this year more than at any time in our current history the quality, and even 
the existence, of the schools in many communities is at stake; and that we are in the 
grip of a social difficulty from which we shall extricate ourselves only with great effort 
and pain. 


Everywhere throughout the country generally not only in the rural areas, but as 
well in the cities, where schools have not been closed the terms have been shortened, 
classes have been increased in size and some of the most valuable educational opportuni- 
ties have been materially restricted. 


The situation prevailing in some of the rural districts throughout the nation is tragic. 
For lack of funds almost 2000 rural schools failed to open last fall. There are approxi- 
mately 18,000 which will remain open for not more than six months; and of these there 
are 700 in which the school term will not exceed three months. As a result of this 
situation there are over a million children in the rural communities who this year are 
either being entirely denied educational opportunities or are grievously handicapped by 
reason of the greatly shortened school term. 


In California, while some educational opportunities have been discontinued or mate- 
rially curtailed, we have thus far escaped the disastrous situation elsewhere prevailing. 
There can be no question that this is due to the widespread interest of our people result- 
ing from the knowledge they have of the aims, purposes and achievements of their 
public schools; and there is no movement better calculated to maintain that interest 
than the annual observance of Public Schools Week, when parents and the public are 
afforded an opportunity of obtaining first hand information with respect to their schools. 


by a review of some important principles of 
government, of economics, and of education, 
which are becoming rather generally recognized 
as basic to the development of an adequate 
school-finance program. 


Manual of School Finance 
Roy W. Coup 


— CHOOL FINANCE” by William G. Carr, 


ily, Director, Research Division, National Edu- 

re- cation Association, is the third volume to be pub- . 

ugh lished in the School Economy Series, a series New School-Finance Programs 

— concerned primarily with those educational prob- The final chapter is devoted to a review and 
ae lems created or intensified by the economic de- appraisal of certain important recent school- 
the pression and the period of reconstruction which finance programs, such as the Delaware plan, 


is to follow. 
“School Finance” is not intended as a com- 


the new North Carolina plan, the developments 
in New York, Utah, and in other states. The 


howe plete survey of the entire field, but places major purpose of this chapter is not descriptive 
; an emphasis upon a crucial current issue in the primarily but rather to use current practice as 
fulty financing of public education—the relationship a device for illustrating those trends which 
bers of the state to the support of public schools. promise to forward the development of efficient 
over ° ° e 

ae First an analysis of current trends and needs and equitable school- finance measures. Pub- 


in the financing of education is made, followed 


lished by Stanford University Press. 
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Reconstruction of the Secondary Schools 


Wa _TER R. Hepner, Chief, Division of Secondary Education 
California State Department of Education 


HE secondary school is under the social microscope. Eyes are focused 
upon this member of the family of educative agencics, and its efficiency 
is challenged. 

On every hand we are made consciously aware of the need for a stronger 
type of citizenship and for an improved capacity of the individual to live the 
good life. We view the young people now enrolled in our secondary schools 
and we find not the highly selected student bodies of 30 years ago. Our 
widely-acclaimed values of education have been accepted and most of democ- 
racy’s children are with us. 

All these children do not have that peculiar type of ability required for 
achieving academic success. However, the great majority have brought with 
them the idea that the school is going to prepare them for life or otherwise 
help them in substantial ways. Parents, citizens, and most of the children 
have taken seriously the claim that secondary schools prepare for life. The 
life preparation function of the school has been a dominant idea in most 
b> of our thinking. 
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In general, however, parents and other laymen have a somewhat different 
idea about the meaning of preparation for life than school folks, although we 
have been responsible, in part, for their view. The average layman probably 
expects his son to be able to get a better job and to earn more money than he 
himself has been able to achieve. He has looked to education primarily as a 
vehicle for giving his children the opportunity to improve their economic status. 

With changed conditions, however, an increasing number of laymen are 
noting a marked depression of the money-value-of-an-education idea. A big 
taxpayer observes the high school or college graduate driving a bus or work- 
ing in an oil station, and he asks in all seriousness, “Is high school or college 
B education worthwhile?” All too frequently he answers his own question and 
.> contributes to school-tax-reduction movements. Of course, we school-folks 
' have no such narrow view, but we bear some responsibility for its prevalence. 
iE All these factors, and many others including the advance in educational 
Be research repeatedly presented to us by serious students of contemporaneous 
life, have stimulated educators to become more critical of their work and 
earnestly desire to do something to improve it. Thus we find attention 
directed to aims and objectives, to content or subject matter, and to methods. 
Now the focus is happily and healthily on the curriculum, rather than upon 
administration and organization, which important though they be, have occupied 
so much of the creative capacity and energy of school leaders during this 
decade of rapid school expansion. 

A diligent study of the long-accepted Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education leaves one with a feeling that a monumental piece of work was 
done in 1916 by the N. E. A. Commission. Objectives were well stated. In 
general, their soundness has not been seriously questioned. Apparently most 
school-people have subscribed to them. In most curriculum revisions, each 
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subject committee has usually seen to it that the objectives formulated for their 
particular subject bear the earmarks of relationship to the Cardinal Principles. 

The criticism now coming from all sources, however, implies that in actual 
school practice we have rendered little more than lip service to the objectives 
stated. The claim is that we set up the objectives in terms of life prepara- 
tion value; then we use procedures that contribute relatively little to advance 
the pupil toward a mastery of the objectives set; and to cap it all, we measure 
the success of the pupil, the teacher, and the school, in terms of the memory 
of certain facts and a mastery of a few skills that are assumed to make con- 
tributions to the life function, an assumption seriously questioned by many 
careful thinkers and field workers. 

In these times of crisis, questioning, evaluation, and of great need, the 
educational workers will do their part. There is a spirit of willing and joyous 
co-operation abroad in the land. Almost everywhere we go we find in progress 
serious programs of curriculum analysis, experimentation, and community 
service in addition to the increased routine loads. There is a professional 
vision that is impelling us to attempt to bring about a greater harmony be- 
tween theories, objectives, content, and methods. All of us desire to be identi- 
fied with an efficient profession. We view individual and social needs and 
we want them served. 

Different attempts to square practice with need are being made by differ- 
ent school systems, faculties, and individuals. The dominant approach of 
most determined effort is by way of the assumption that the traditional pro- 
gram of secondary education is inadequate and that the individual needs of 
children and the wider needs of society can best be served by co-ordinating 
our philosophy, content, and methods with the needs of contemporaneous life. 

The reconstruction of our secondary school program, viewed in terms of 
both immediate urgency and of the requirements for sound long-time planning, 
seems to be almost an overwhelmingly stupendous task. Its importance 
challenges the imagination, the ideals, and the powers of the greatest among 
us. Yet none is wise enough to tell us exactly what to do. No national pool- 
ing of intelligence is ready to serve us, but we cannot with impunity await the 
time when a mythical “brain trust” will draw up a chart of specifications for us 

Herein lie our responsibility and our opportunity. We can, and no doubt 
shall, attempt to pool the intelligence and resources of our state. We shall 
draw upon the experiences, the planning, and the methods and products of 
science that are available anywhere and use them for our purposes. In the 
meantime, responsibility rests with the individual teacher, supervisor, and 
administrator to direct all of his creative ability, judgment, and resources to 
make more perfect his contribution. After all, any progress that is made 
will be reflected in the classroom activities and in and about schools where 
children and adults associate in learning activities. The leaders have their 
special tasks, but their work is conditioned in large measure by the contribu- 
tions that are received from those who are working on the firing line. All 
considerations and steps must be tested in the light of their practicability in school 
and classroom situations and under the delimiting administrative require- 
ments of mass education. 

The searchlight of analysis must be played upon administration, organiza- 
tion, routine, traditions, and rules, to see that they serve the purpose of the 
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learning processes. Each of us—teacher, super- 
visor, and administrator—has his place in the 
great co-operative project of reconstruction. Per- 
sonal alertness and activity will help the in- 
dividual to improve the quality of his services 
in his own assignment. They will also develop 
in him a readiness to pool judgments and -xperi- 
ences with others in an effort to improve the 
total program. Analysis and experiment, singly 
and in groups, will then help the individual to 
remove handicaps and modify conditions over 
which he has little or no personal control. 


UTSTANDING among the approaches 
that are now applied here and there in the 
new educational frontier are the following: 


Individuals and groups are engaged in 
1 e ‘restating the general purposes of educa- 
tion and in expressing specific objectives of sub- 
jects or units in words that are meaningful both 
to children and to educators. An effort is directed 
toward getting children definitely and consciously 
into the educational picture as persons of pri- 
mary importance. 


Individuals and groups are analyzing 
»F their attitudes, their offerings, and their 
practices to find out if they are actually capi- 
talizing their opportunities to use the freedom 
that is already theirs to reconstruct the educa- 
tional activities for which they individually or 
collectively are responsible. They are beginning 
to explore the purported obstacles in their paths 
—courses of study, class size, books, child- 
accounting procedures, equipment, promotion 
and graduation standards, college entrance re- 
quirements, and the like. 

They are attempting to see to what extent 
these things do impede progress and to what 
extent alibis have been built up as a process in 
unconscious rationalization. They recognize that 
human nature seems well adapted to offer re- 
sistance to interference with their established 
habits, and overtly to avoid the extremely un- 
comfortable feeling of insecurity that is so fre- 
quently present when one tries to change from 
the established and familiar to the new and 
different. 


Alert teachers are critically studying 
3. everything they do in their classrooms— 
their management, their methods, their relation- 
ships with pupils—to see if each activity and 
each relationship is sound psychologically and to 
estimate the amount that each actually contrib- 
utes to the individual pupil in terms of the stated 
objectives. 
They are visualizing themselves as directors or 
guides in the learning process rather than as in- 


structors of subjects. Teachers of this type are 
having difficulty with school marks and exami- 
nations for they sense the artificiality and the 
inadequacy of such devices as measures of the 
truly significant outcomes of instruction. 


Curriculum committees at some centers 
4. are beginning to analyze the subject-mat- 
ter content in light of the contemporaneous 
needs of children. Their approach is from the 
viewpoint that subject matter is the vehicle by 
means of which children acquire intellectual or 
technical skills, appreciations, attitudes, and 
mastery of units of knowledge, that have a bear- 
ing upon the life needs of pupils. 


They hold that all knowledge is important, 
but that some units are far more functional than 
others in the educational process. Traditional 
content is seriously questioned. It is being tested 
in the light of the objectives set. 


High schools and higher institutions and 
5. various types of schools of different 
levels are undertaking experimental programs 
which give promise of tremendous stimulation 
and contribution to a reconstructed secondary 
school program. A usual element in these experi- 
mental programs is the freedom from academic 
and formalistic requirements, a recognition of 
the need to eliminate artificialities in subject 
boundaries, in marking, and in administration. 
The approach is definitely in terms of integra- 
tion and socialization through guided learning. 


This list could well be greatly extended. How- 
ever, the essential point is that we have the 
sound beginnings of a program of reconstruc- 
tion. We can profit by the experiences and con- 
tributions of others. Individually we can exer- 
cise more critical judgment of our own activity. 
We can co-operate with others in analyzing, 
experimenting, planning, and in evaluating. 


ECONSTRUCTION is not a junking 

process. It is based upon preserving the 
best that we have, drawing upon the new, and 
building a structure, step by step, that envisages 
more completely and perfectly the ideals and 
implications of the “democratic way of life.”” The 
structure’s purposes must be defined and the 
elements of the structure must actually contrib- 
ute to its strength. In the use of the words 
“reconstruction” and “structure” we constantly 
bear in mind that we are dealing with social 
structures which are subject to constant change. 
We are building a new social structure better 
adapted to a day of new social forces and to an 
order characterized by change. 
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ami Appreciation of Literature in the 


| the 
the One-room School 


Lura Cook Gray, Minneola School, San Bernardino County 


nters 
mat- INNEOLA is a typical small one-teacher school on the Mojave Desert about 
cous 100 miles from San Bernardino. It has less than a dozen children enrolled, and 
| the they vary in age from 6 to 15. My aim was to help them attain a love and 
e by appreciation for poetry and literature which would give them a more desirable under- 
al or standing of the richness and beauty of everyday life. 
and One's accomplishment seldom, if ever, rises to the magnificent height of one’s ideal. 
€ar- Between what one has desired to do and what one has attained, there is usually a great 
gulf which can be bridged only by one’s faith in the worthwhileness of his object, an 
tant, enthusiasm for it and the humility to be willing to be a sower of the seed that others may 
than gather a richer harvest because of the good sowing. 
ional In the very first years of my teaching experience, the realization that the parable of 
sted the “sower who went forth to sow” was definitely applicable to all teachers came to me 
one day when enthusiasm was at a low point and inspiration sadly needed. This realiza- 
tion has colored my whole life’s experience both in and out of the profession, has made 
and me more meek, more tolerant, more willing to wait patiently than otherwise I should 
rent have been. 
‘ams This may seem like digression, but in reality it is only a word by way of preparation; 
ition for, when a teacher undertakes to develop an appreciation of literature and poetry with- 
dary out some sort of spiritual fortification against a certain phlegmatic attitude on the part 
peri- of her class, she has my sympathy. 
emlic A sense Of failure may stare her in the face, a sense of futility oppress her; but if she 
1 of realizes that though some of the seed fell on stony ground among rocks and thorns only 
ject to wither and die, some also “fell on good ground and sprang up and bore fruit an 
tion. hundredfold,” the sense of failure and futility will disappear and she will rejoice in secret 
gra- because she has seed to sow on the “good ground.” 
ing. I shall first go back to last year and tell how the soil was prepared. The work, if 
ow- work it can be called, was done last year. This year it is only a matter of “keeping on 
the my toes” and a little ahead of my poetry enthusiasts so that the rations do not give out. 
ruc- To begin at the beginning: 
-on- The first days of school found us a small group, only 10 girls, of varying ages, grades, 
xer- and abilities. The problem seemed to be to amalgamate these young individuals into a 
rity. joyous whole with a common interest. 
ing, How to give these girls something that would be a present help as well as a pleasure 
ing. and also be an ever-increasing source of delight was my problem. 
The answer came—Poetry. 
cing NE day it was announced quite informally that each one might choose a poem she 
the liked and prepare to read it to the group, thus sharing her enjoyment. In order to 
and have as simple a presentation as possible and at the same time make it definite, it was 
IZes decided that before reading her selection each was to tell the name of the poem, who 
and wrote it and if possible the nationality of the poet, (biography was not stressed), the 
The kind of poem, nature, fairy, patriotic, historical, a poem of fact, a poem of feeling, and 
the last of all why she liked this particular poem. This was all on the side of appreciation. 
rib- It was quite necessary to bring up the standard of oral reading, and so certain 
rds objectives were stressed, such as correct posture, correct handling of the book, inflection 
ntly (we called it at first the rise and fall of the voice), and correct articulation which, of 
cial course, necessitated correct pronunciation. A variety of avenues for study were thus 
ge. opened to them any one of which apart from the study of her favorite poem each would 
tter have found irksome and uninspiring. 
an The group conducted their own class. They varied in grades from the fourth to the 


eighth with the reading abilities rather higher than usual in the fourth and lower than 
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usual in the sixth and seventh. This required a certain amount of tact in order that the 
older girls would not feel inferior because of nationality and lack of skill or that the 
younger ones should not feel unduly superior. Here was the opportunity to inculcate the 
idea of constructive, of helpful criticism rather than the fault-finding destructive kind, 
a building up rather than a tearing down. The question always was, “How may this 
be improved?” 

The girls learned to help each other and themselves, to strike their own balances, do 
their own evaluating. Frequently the selection would not meet with unanimous approval. 
Perhaps the reader alone would like selection. She was urged to stand by her choice unless 
she could change honestly. She was urged to be an individual and not to sacrifice her 
own growth on the altar of popularity. As a group they were cautioned against liking 
what “the teacher” liked unless it was honestly done. Nothing is so fatal to the develop- 
ment of discrimination as liking something just because some one else likes it. 

One period a week was devoted to this appreciation study and interest never flagged. 
Gradually I felt a growing appreciation of various fine bits that I found and read. For 
I read a great deal of poetry to them aside from their own reading. This I consider just 
as vital to an increasing power to appreciate poetry as is the viewing of masterpieces 
of painting or sculpture or the listening to fine music to the development and appreciation 
of those arts. 

Thus interest broadened and deepened and from our favorite poems we advanced to 
our favorite poets. 

Longfellow headed this list. One girl was appointed to report on his life. The others 
selected favorite poems of his and read them, or parts of them. This lesson was productive 
of much good. One thing which impressed the girls greatly was the story of the cool 
reception which Longfellow’s first poem received and his hurt at the ridicule with which 
it was greeted. The lesson went deeply into each tender heart. How they rejoiced over 
the success that came later to “their poet.” 

Whittier was given a most gratifying reception; and the contrast between his early 
life and that of Longfellow was very sincerely appreciated. The girls were delighted that 
“the poor boy,” Whittier, should have reached also a high place in the realm of poetry. 

A desert snow storm had furnished a background for all the snow poems arid Snow 
Bound had received the greatest acclaim, because, I am sure, for the vivid pictures and 
the simplicity of the tone. . 

Holmes, the droll and lovable, was likewise joyfully received. 


HEN we returned from our Christmas vacation three boys enrolled. Two of 
W tem were large boys, older than the oldest of the girls, I was a little daunted at 
the thought of the poetry class. Over-grown lads of 14 and 15 do not usually “go for” 
poetry “in a big way.” However, the hazard proved to be entirely mental, for when the 
boys were told of our poetry hour and were invited to join us, they accepted with good 
grace and participated eagerly. 

One lad did not read at all well, to his embarassment, and it was never insisted that 
he rise before the class. But when a fine point of feeling was to be brought out, he was 
always able to express himself well. 

After several weeks had passed one of these boys remarked, “Why, I never knew that 
poetry was something you liked—I thought it was something you had to learn as pun- 
ishment! I felt that in this case the poetry hour had justified itself. 

The reading of Sir Galahad introduced the class to Alfred, Lord Tennyson. We had in 
the library a volume of The Knights of the Round Table. I read to the class from these 
prose stories and interpolated from the poems. Lancelot and Elaine was treated thus. 
A tendency to smirk at some of the more tender passages was countered in these words: 
“You might just as well be familiar with some of the really fine love stories as with some 
of the one’s you read’”—naming some of our modern fictionists. This cleared the matter 
up nicely. 

Shakespeare was met when the eighth grade, now three in number, read Julius Caesar, 
or rather when I read it to them. The interest of the whole group in the story of the 
great Julius will always be an inspiration to me. They actually sat on the edges of their 
seats, their eyes alive with interest and sympathy for the great general as he rose to 
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power and met his downfall at the hands of envious enemies and the self-justification of 
Brutus whom he thought was his friend. 


The setting of the story I told to them and also the lesser parts reading from the 
text at times but never too long. I read in their entirety Brutus famous lines beginning 
“Romans, countrymen and lovers” and Marc Antonys “Friends, Romans, countrymen, 
lend me your ears.” At the lines “Bear with me my heart is in the coffin there with 
Ceasar and I must pause till it comes back to me,’ there was more than one wet eye, 
Julius Caesar was theirs, and they sympathized with Antony’s grief, never raising a 
question as to his sincerity. It takes the adult mind to be devious and dubious. 


We finished Julius Ceasar and they asked for “more Shakespeare.” Happy day! I 
read to them from Lamb’s Tales of Shakespeare. Some they liked, others were coolly 
received. “Read us a funny one,” they begged one day, and I read “The Comedy of 
Errors.” Their delight was hilarious and someone suggested “That would make a keen 
play. Let’s have it for the last day of school.” 


There was instant and common consent to this proposal. A mere teacher had no 
standing in the face of such enthusiasm; so three weeks before the close of school the 
writing of the play began. 

They chose the settings and, from the story as told by Lamb, they worked out the 
dialogue, all I exacted was that it should be grammatically correct. I did not even shrink 
when in one place the lines “Why, you’re crazy!” appeared. 

They looked at pictures and read about how plays were produced in Shakespeare’s 
time and then made the cards to indicate the settings selected for their play. Costumes 
were decided upon and properties assembled with great delight and enthusiasm. 

The almost unbelievable was accomplished—to write, learn and produce a play in 
three weeks. It was given out-of-doors and with credit to the entire group. Those boys 
and girls put their hearts and souls into that play; they gave their best—no one can 
do more! 

But what of the more subtle values in this attempt to inculcate an appreciation for 
poetry and literature into the consciousness of elementary-school children? 

These are far-reaching, in some cases almost intangible, but I trust not negligible. 

There was definite improvement in oral reading, in poise, in judgment. A sense of 
possession of something that was priceless entered their lives. 


NE of the older girls said to me, “You know I didn’t like poetry at all until this 

year. But reading so many poems and learning about the different poets surely 
made me love poetry. I can’t read enough of it.” I like this particularly, as this girl, now 
in high school, is an active, athletic girl who needs in her life in more ways than one the 
refining influence of the good and true in literature. 

And there it is. They all “love to read poetry” or to hear it read. What a harvest 
all ready! 

Our health activity resulted in an original “poem.” The pattern was set in the first 
line and the rhythm established by me. ‘“We are very young, you know, and must have 
some help.” The thoughts came thick and fast, the best ones were selected and behold— 
a “poem.” It expresses with simple directness and in a manner highly pleasing to the 
young “poets” what it would have taken twice as long to express in prose. Having handled 
the tools of the trade they are even more able to appreciate the poems of other and 
nobler poets. 

This then is what is worthwhile about the appreciation of literature and poetry in an 
elementary school. Not that children may learn and remember a given number of poets 
and authors, their life story and what they wrote or why; not that they can glibly recite 
or read a long, tedious poem, look up all the words, find the source of all the classical 
allusions; not that we make poets or half poets of the boys and girls. None of these. 
But rather that here the seed be planted which will later enrich their lives, provide for 
a wholesome leisure, and against a forlorn loneliness; that a sense of power may gradually 
awaken in their minds the ability to choose between the true and the good, the spurious 
and the superficial. For whether in poetry or in matters of conduct one must know the 
real in order to detect the false. (Please turn to Page 60) 
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A Study of Attitudes 


D. Ltoyp Netson, Principal, 


AR too much of our teaching has been 

“facts.” Especially is this true in the field 

of Social Science in the elementary 
schools. Many progressive teachers have gone 
beyond the teaching of facts and have included 
interpretations of these facts. Unless the student 
is able to interpret the facts that he has learned 
and use them in life situations, he has profited 
little. 

The last step that is necessary is to inculcate 
desirable attitudes, and this is the point that 
most of us have neglected in the past. Yet the 
facts and the interpretation of these facts will 
be vainly taught if proper attitudes of citizenship 
are not considered by the teacher in the teach- 
ing of Social Studies. 

The following study was made by the writer 
to determine whether this goal is being reached 
in a representative elementary school. 


Procedure 


A study was made of state, county, and city 
courses - of - study to ascertain what the con- 
sensus of opinion is in regard to objectives of 
our teaching Social Studies in elementary 
schools. A list of 50 broad aims was thus ob- 
tained. These, however, were very general and 
in this form would have meant little to an ele- 
mentary student. 

These general aims were then transformed 
into specific situations that are familiar to the 
average student. The following test was then 
given to 169 students of the seventh and eighth 
grades. Students did not put their names on the 
papers. This was done to encourage freedom of 
expression. 


Test of Attitudes for Elementary Students 

+ is “all right, not objectionable, or pleasing.” 

— is “objectionable or displeasing.” 

O is “undecided—have not made up my mind 
yet.” 


X is “means nothing to me—do not understand 
what you mean.” 


Examples 


Candy (all marked this plus). 

A whipping (all marked this minus). 

“The New Dea)” (many had not decided yet. 

Theory of Relativity (all marked this X as 
they did not understand it). 


First Avenue School, Arcadia 


The Test + Saar x 
Voting at an election when 
ee OT WE ID so cececckicetnnees SEU 9 20 0 
Serving on jury if asked........ 61 61 47 0 
SO, oie bessceiciecice cee : 0 169 0 0 
Right of trial by jury 104 13 50 2 
I ison ss iccdenteonceeins pce eee 150 10 9 0 
Lynching a kidnaper ... «| 68 29 2 
Freedom of speech .............. : a 12 22 75 
Precaom Gf PLSMS ...................... 24 22 18 105 
i Fe NI Sliticaandtiosnibenictnnndons 2 165 2 0 
Foreigners attending our 
NG: cites eee . 122 20 26 1 
The American Flag ................ 168 1 0 0 
IEEE ctsceoncpaniovatendioceanindemads 36 53 55 25 
Te FRR kee cet nink 168 l 0 0 


Breaking a law (like speed- 

ing, ete.) if you are sure 

you will not get caught and 

no one will ever know it.... 11 129 28 
Religious freedom .................... 145 
Paying an officer or judge to 

“let you off” if you are 





caught speeding .................... 22 118 28 1 
BEOCION PICCUPOR  ...cccn.ssncccccsiess 155 6 0 
Sunday School ............................ 135 16 18 0 
I oseranilaectca tenet centile 150 5 14 0 
ia eS 69 54 45 1 
II etic tcendacecietactnsecsaacn 114 25 29 1 
Christians (Protestants) ........ 151 7 9 2 
President Roosevelt -............... 137 13 19 0 
Our city council 60 18 74 17 
DOMOCFACY _..........:...... ee 66 11 2 66 


Conclusions: From the above responses we 
note the following weaknesses or undesirable 
attitudes: 

1. Lack of willingness to serve on a jury. 

2. Wrong attitude by too many in regard to 
lynchings, 


3. Lack of religious tolerance even though 
the responses as a whole show a desire for re- 
ligious freedom. 


4. A lack of facts in regard to: the word 
“democracy,” the expressions: “freedom of press” 
and “freedom of speech.” 


5. A few have a poor attitude toward “break- 
ing laws” and “bribing.” 


6. A few need units of work that will encour- 
age voting. 


7. A few students need help on nearly every 
one of the above “attitudes.” 


As a whole students are being taught good 
attitudes toward life and life’s problems. Yet, 
there is a great deal of diagnostic teaching and 
planning of units of work needed for students 
who show of their own free will by the above 
test that they are now on the wrong track in 
developing good citizenship. 
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A Medieval Project 


Mary Hore, Teacher, Sixth Grade, Maple School, Fullerton 


HE complex life of the Middle Ages 

appeals to both boys and girls. It offers 

them unusual opportunities for interest- 
ing activities through which they can exercise 
qualities for character building. While many 
children are most fascinated by castle life, others 
are equally interested in peasant life, in the 
guilds and crusades, and in the life and influence 
of the monks. A project of this period can be 
so correlated with other subjects that each 
course is vitalized by this central activity. 


Recently a medieval project began with the 
reading and narrating of the stories of King 
Arthur, Gareth, Lancelot, and the other knights 
of the Round Table during the story hour. One 
child brought an illustrated copy of the King 
Arthur stories, and during the story hour parts 
of this book were read aloud. The children found 
these stories so interesting that they wanted to 
know more about knights and ladies. Soon other 
children brought books and pictures on knight- 
hood from the library. 


“Why can’t we become knights,” asked a boy, 
during a discussion of the story of Gareth. This 
was an excellent opportunity to show that 
chivalry did not end with the Middle Ages. Then 
the children discussed ‘whether there were mod- 
ern knights like those of the past—Alfred and 
Charlemagne—and who they might be. They 
soon suggested worthy characters to include 
statesmen, scientists, inventors, explorers, doc- 
tors, and fine men and women. The idea of 
knighthood became real and attainable to them. 


In their study of castle life they had read how 
the boys of that period became pages to great 
lords, and how they were developed by special 
training to become squires, and then by further 
training to become knights. The boys decided 
that they would like to become knights and the 
girls thought it would be no less interesting to 
become ladies in practically the same way. 


In order to start their training for knighthood 
the pupils formed a club. They chose the name 
“Modern Knights of King Arthur” with a motto 
“In Quest of Character.” One boy suggested 
that they have a code like that of the Boy 
Scouts. He brought the Scout Code to class and 
from that the children made a Knight's Code to 
suit their own needs. It was cut out of large 
vellow letters, pasted on black paper, and put on 
the wall as a part of the frieze. 


The children discussed the qualities of a good 
knight and then chose these five as typical ex- 
amples: Honesty, obedience to authority, co- 
operation, courtesy and responsibility for serv- 
ice, to start their training as pages. When they 
became squires, they added four more qualities 
in which to train: Neatness, sportsmanship, 
loyalty, and promptness. For their King Arthur 
they chose a boy who had many of the qualities 
already mentioned besides a good scholastic 
standing. Definite requirements were then set 
down for training as a page and for a squire. 


Requirements for a Good Page 


1. Know the meaning of the code and the 
motto. 

2. Have ae satisfactory record of health. 
(Check teeth, hair, fingernails, and neat appear- 
ance each day.) 

3. Train in five qualities: Honesty, obedience, 
co-operation, courtesy, and responsibility. 

1. Have an average of one, in spelling. 

5. Have an average of one, two, or three, in 
arithmetic. (This depends upon the intelligence 
of the group.) 

6. Perform a kind and helpful deed each day. 


The requirements for a good squire were made 
a little more difficult. They were to train in four 
more qualities: Neatness, sportsmanship, loyalty, 
and promptness, to memorize the code and the 
motto, and to do something to show bravery, 
respectfulness, and loyalty. 

Charts were made and kept for the spelling 
records, the arithmetic records, the health rec- 
ords, and the records for knightly qualities. If 
the child had no checks by his name for one 
week and had passed the designated require- 
ments, he was allowed to become a squire. At 
the end of another week if the requirements had 
been kept satisfactorily, he was allowed to be- 
come a knight and the girl to become a lady. 
A committee of four were appointed to write up 
the oath for knighthood by which worthy squires 
were made knights. At the ceremony they took 
the name of their favorite knight or lady. 

Since King Arthur held court at Camelot, one 
of his favorite homes, the children decided to 
transform the classroom into a feudal estate and 
named it “Camelot Castle.” 

Each lesson increased in interest as_ the 
project developed. An important correlation was 
made with geography when the class tock a trip 
through the countries of Europe, studying their 
people, their customs, arts and industries. How- 
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ever, Great Britain more than the continent held 
an interest for the children, as it was glamorous 
with the great deeds of King Arthur and his 
knights. 

A large number of books were procured from 
the school library, while others were obtained 
from the public library. Articles found in maga- 
zines or papers were also brought in by the 
children. These were read and discussed with 
much interest. Each child was encouraged to 
tell any story he had read in his own words to 
the class. Poetry and drama were read and the 
children tried to dramatize parts of the stories. 
From their reading they gained a rich vocab- 
ulary of medieval words. For their spelling they 
learned how to spell them. Debates were also 
encouraged. 


Interest and Originality 


Written English was also made more inter- 
esting by this project. Originality was expressed 
in poems, stories, plays, and dialogues. For fur- 
ther study and writing each child took an inter- 
esting and worthwhile topic of medieval life. 


Penmanship was stressed and improvement 
shown by the activities of written English. “The 
Sayings of the Knights of King Arthur” were 
discussed and used for lessons in writing, for 
example, “Only by stainless honorable lives and 
not by prowess and courage shall the final goal 
be reached.” 


Art appreciation was also vitalized by this 
central activity. Various pictures and _ their 
authors were studied, the most familiar being 
“Sir Galahad” by George Frederick Watts and 
“The Vigil” by John Pettie. Colored copies of 
the original pictures at King Arthur’s Hall at 
Tintagel, England, were studied with much in- 
terest. The class was no less interested in the 
reproductions from the fifteen panels in the 
friese entitled “The Quest of the Holy Grail,” 
painted by Edwin A. Abbey for the Boston 
Public Library. 


This unit of study was also used to vitalize 
the art course. The pupils made a frieze of the 
“Hall of Camelot Castle” by illustrating the life 
of King Arthur and the stories of the Knights 
of the Round Table. Other scenes showed a 
tournament, peasants working in the fields, 
monks at work, the craftsmen of the guilds, and 
the knighting ceremony on the battle-field and 
in the castle hall. 


The art lessons were also made more inter- 
esting by the modelling of castles out of soap, 
then colored and designed with water-colors. 
Attractive covers and illustrations were made 
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for their note-books. Each pupil made a coat- 
of-arms belonging to the knight he chose to be. 
These were made out of colored art paper on 
which he printed his newly added name. As 
each pupil earned knighthood he was allowed 
to print Sir or Lady in front of the name and 
hang it on the wall of the castle hall. The class 
also adopted a coat-of-arms for “Camelot Castle” 
with blue, gold, and silver for the colors. The 
arms represented crossed swords on which 
rested the motto in gold, “In Quest of Char- 
acter.” 


Since the classroom was now a medieval 
castle, the children were interested to learn how 
it should be furnished. They found that color 
and attractiveness were added by the tapestries 
that adorned the walls. After the children 
studied illustrations of the Bayeux Tapestry and 
others that were brought to class, they made 
several attractive tapestries out of unbleached 
muslin. Banners and pennons were also made 
displaying the coat-of-arms of each knight. 


While certain groups were engaged in sewing 
and tapestry-making, other groups were making 
a medieval English manor. This increased their 
interest in the craftsmen of the guilds who took 
immense pride in doing their work with skill and 
perfection. Arithmetic became increasingly im- 
portant, for numbers were as necessary as tools. 
The feudal estate was built upon a large oblong 
table. The castle which was made out of heavy 
cardboard was built on a hill which was on the 
bend of a river. At the foot of the hill were the 
thatched-roofed cottages of the peasants, the 
church, the mill, the work shops, and the strips 
of cultivated land. The girls dressed little dolls 
in quaint medieval costumes to give the manor 
the appearance of being inhabited. 


We Build a Monastery 


Another interesting part of this activity was 
the building of a monastery during the study of 
the lives of the monks. The church which was 
made from cardboard had painted stained-glass 
windows, and a tiny bell in the steeple to repre- 
sent the “Bell of the Wonderers.” Long narrow 
buildings represented the other three sides of 
the cloister, namely: the monks bedrooms, the 
dining hall, and the provision rooms. Outside 
the walls were the mill, the hospital, and the 
fields of grain, orchards, and gardens. A large 
model was made by a child to show the inside of 
a monk’s library. 


During this project the boys and girls made 
costumes for themselves to use in plays they 
had written to parts of stories they wanted to 
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dramatize at their club meetings. The boys made 
helmets out of bogus paper with plumes of either 
feathers or colored tissue paper. Shields, swords, 
lances and tall spears were fashioned from wood 
and painted. The girls made tall head-dresses 
of brown wrapping paper from which floated 
long veils of cheese cloth. 

The class decided to end the activity with a 
knighthood program and party at the final meet- 
ing of their club. Each child had a definite part 
in the program. An original play, poems, stories, 
and songs were contributed. After the program 
amusements and refreshments were enjoyed by 
all. 

Both teacher and children were pleased by the 
achievements of this medieval activity. The les- 
sons and the entire work for this period had 
been so full of interest that each child had given 
his best work. Above all, a keen realization of 


knighthood grew in the minds of the children 
through the practice of qualities necessary for 
good character and service. 
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EVERAL years ago a young man was in 
training for a definite profession. He had 
made progress toward its attainment, and 
when his goal was in sight, he was suddenly 
boosted out of his training, and forever barred 
from entering the profession for which he had 
been training, and for which he was peculiarly 
adapted, and in which he would have been suc- 
cessful and happy. 

The reason that this boy was ejected from the 
possibility of pursuing his life’s ambition with 
respect to vocation was because a mathematics 
teacher of meager ability had given him a grade 
which, on a basis of 100, was 1.75 below the 
passing mark. 

In other words, this instructor had considered 
himself capable to judge within 1/57 the achieve- 
ment of this boy, and had decided against him, 
and by so doing had ruined the lad’s career, and 
left him desolate. 

This practice is still going on in schools of 
every type today. Teachers, consciously or un- 
consciously, set themselves up as impartial and 
infallible judges of the ability of children, and 
flunking goes merrily on. 

Most systems of marking now approximate 
the A, B, C, D method, with 70% (on the basis 
of 100) the line for failure. Yet, even on this 
basis, the difference between an A and a B is 
only 1/13, and it takes mighty keen discernment 
to be abie to judge within one-thirteenth of what 
a pupil has accomplished. And some teachers 
still further complicate this system by inserting 
pluses and minuses, which defeats the purpose 
of this system, as it requires them to judge a 
child to 1/40 of his attainment. In some cases, 
even yet, the ridiculous system of numerical 
grading is still in vogue, and some teachers will 
tell you, in all seriousness, that they can dif- 
ferentiate between an 84 and an 85. 

In other words, they can definitely tell within 
1/100 of what the child is doing, at the same 
time (since, of course, they are fair in all their 
dealings with each individual child) taking into 
account all of the subjective elements that 
should enter into the markings of children. 

Another argument against school marks is 
that they have proven to be improper motives. 
Children work for marks rather than for infor- 
mation in a given course, and the shrewder of 
them “play” the instructor in order to get marks 
that they want, and do it successfully. And the 
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variations between marks given by competent 
teachers to the same paper is notorious. 

If marks must be given, probably the best 
system would be to give a P for passing and 
an F for failure. By this system, the only pupils 
who would object are those pupils who now try 
to get the teacher to change a 97 to a 98 or 99. 

However, possibly there should be no such 
thing as an absolute failure. It seems that it 
should be possible to work out satisfactorily a 
scheme whereby a child whose work might not 
merit full credit for the course taken could be 
given partial credit, this in varying degree to fit 
the individual case. 

True, again the teacher would be the judge, 
and discrepancies and injustices would occur, 
but probably not so many, or with such dis- 
astrous results, as is possible under the absolute 
marking system. 

* * * 


Historic Spots in California 
Valley and Sterra Counties 


HIS second of a three-volume set deals with 


historic spots in those countiés lying in the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys and the 
Sierra-Nevada and Siskiyou mountains—a region 
rich in California history. 


Here occurred most of the gold-rush activity— 
here the roaring camps of '49, which are now for 
the most part ghost towns, their bleak brick 
ruins facing streets empty of men. A few old 
campsites are metamorphosed into comfortable 
county seats, while one or tWo are prosperous 
mining centers. 

Here, too, in the great interior valley, were 
the ranchos of the early Spanish settlers, and 
the river towns with their colorful past. To 
those who seek history this section of California 
offers rich territory. This book by Rensch and 
Hoover wilk help them find it. 

The organization is by counties, with a short 
historical sketch of the history of the county 
and county seat organization, followed by a 
description and history of the various points of 
interest. A comprehensive index facilitates the 
use of all this material. The publisher is Stan- 
ford University Press. 

The introduction was written by Robert Glass 
Cleland, dean of Occidental College and an 
authority on California history. The work in its 
entirety is sponsored by the California State 
Conference of the National Society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution. With Volume I, 
on the Southern Counties, the series now covers 
all of the state except the central and northern 
coast areas, the Coast tange counties, which 
will be covered by Volume III. 
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Lives of Great Men 


A. Bess Ciark, English Department, Point Loma High School, San Diego 


HAT biographies shall an alert high 

school student read that will satisfy 

his demand for thrill and our demand 
for worth? 


A life of Lincoln, of Edison, of Burbank? 
Lindbergh’s We, ghostwritten by Fitzhugh 
Green? A life of Mrs. Freeman, Booker T. 
Washington, Mary Antin, Florence Nightingale, 
or Jane Addams? 


Bradford’s brief psychographs are beyond the 
grasp of any but the unusually thoughtful and 
well-posted. Maurois’s Disraeli is artistically 
elusive; Strachey, delicately cynical. Faye, with 
almost feline glee, combines “utter frankness” 
with a wealth of fascinating information. And 
Emil Ludwig is overwhelmingly encyclopedic. 


Surely there are recently-written lives, not 
utterly childish and yet not maturely sophisticated, 
lives that remind us of that old quotation of our 
childhood, “Lives of great men—.” 


Here is our up-and-coming average student. 
Periodically he faces the necessity of reading a 
fact book. If he try a life, it must be intriguing 
or he’ll throw it aside or merely pretend to read 
it. He may even be driven to take Trader Horn 
or Mother India or Joan’s sea tales for fact. 


In travel and adventure he can range from 
Lawrence and Count von Luckner to Carl 
Akeley and the Johnsons. In science he can 
tackle Microbe Hunters. He can essay the air 
with Wings or go Digging in Yucatan. In the 
newer fiction there is everything from The 
Blacksmith of Vino and The Trumpeter of 
Krakow to Young Fu of the Upper Yangste 
and Coronet. 


3ut what can we suggest in the way of well- 
rounded-out, well-written lives by living writers? 
If any of these lives is dramatically written in 
the technique of our day, the man about whom 
it is written may be as ancient as Tamurlaine. 
All too many of our biographies are written in 
the manner of yesterday by authors of very 
ordinary literary ability. Hedge as you will, how 
can a biography of yesterday by an average 
writer compete with the “snappy” style of Great 
Moments in History? 

On the other hand, any student who has 


actually learned to read during our experiments 
with silent reading is likely to find Sugomoto’'s 


autobiography, A Daughter of the Samurai, 
rather unusual. 


There is brisk rivalry for first place among 
half a dozen very readable lives in the last few 
years. L. V. Jacks has written an interesting 
life of La Salle. To be sure it is too fictionized 
in the stream-of-consciousness manner, but his 
account of La Salle’s grip with adverse fate and 
his tragic murder are as compelling as a Van 
Dine mystery. 


So, too, is the account of the Indians long 
voyage across the lakes with a wicker basket 
holding the cleansed bones of the little black 
robe, Father Marquette, which sets Agnes Rep- 
plier’s Pere Marquette quite apart in modern 
biography. Her life of the great Ursuline nun 
in the days of early Quebec, Mere Marie, is a 
lovely thing, though many may find the serene 
and resourceful nun less poignantly appealing 
than Marquette wintering in the miasma of the 
future site of Chicago. 


There is difficulty in getting comprehensive 
reactions on books of selections, but Herman 
Hagedorn’s Book of Courage achieves in a nut- 
shell, tale after tale of the heroic. Edith Cavell, 
Livingstone, Father Damien are memorable 
sketches. You cannot get away from them any 
more than you can get away from the incident 
of the Russian mujiks who came in vain to 
Pasteur after being bitten by the mad wolf, as 
told by Axel Munthe in The Story of San 
Michele. 


And where is a more adequately written life 
than Llewllyn Powys’s life of Henry Hudson? 
The mutiny, the placing of Hudson and his son 
in an open boat on an unknown winter sea, 
the doughty integrity of the old carpenter who 
preferred extinction with honor to survival with 
dishonor might help some boy or girl in a 
Crisis of Character. 


Wassermann’s life of Columbus, Benson’s life 
of Magellan, Katherine Anthony’s life of Marie 
Antoinette are satisfying. Wassermann and Ben- 
son seem to have embalmed and treasured up 
a master-spirit more lastingly than Anthony 
has. Wassermann adds to the traditional, and 
possibly inexact, idea of the great discoverer; 
Benson catches the spirit of the courageous 
circumnavigator; while Anthony, sensitively 
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depicts the tragedy of a girl sent into untenable 
front-line trenches. 


TEREOTYPED lists compiled ever so care- 

fully get behind the times with woeful 
rapidity in the matter of biography. The effusions 
about Pershing, who ended war, may well be 
replaced by other lives less optimistic but more 
reliable. The English teacher must of necessity 
read widely in modern biography to prevent un- 
sound recommendations. How else than by 
reading will she know that Katherine Anthony’s 
Marie Antoinette is inspiring while her Catherine 
of Russia is as sordid at points as Leslie Shane’s 
The Skull of Swift? 


We need a long and well-picked list of lives 
that we may recommend the book to the in- 
dividual child who is to form a taste or distaste 
for biography upon the strength of our recom- 
mendation. 





New Overland-Outwest Publications 
VERLAND-Outwest Publications, of which 
Arthur Henry Chamberlain is director and 

owner and which has offices in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, recently brought out three attrac- 
tively-printed and interesting volumes. 

Human Chips, by Boris V. Monomack, is a 
drama of the time of the great Russian civil war 
in the Far East, with illustrations by Kermit 
Anderson. It is replete with startling situations, 
gripping in dramatic interest, instructive and 
thought-provoking throughout. 

The Gold of Fiddler’s Gulch, by Ernest Klette, 
author of The Crimson Trail of Joaquin Murieta, 
is illustrated by Harold C. Petersen. This inter- 
esting story-plot is based on experiences of the 
early mining days in the California Mother Lode 
country. 

Rainbow's End, by Ona M. Rounds, author of 
Buck Privates on Parnassus, is illustrated with 
pen-and-ink symbols and photographs. It is a 
human story of the terrible conflict, the horrors 
and tragedies of the Great War. 

These three books are well-printed, beauti- 
fully bound, and with colorful jackets. 


Teacher-Parent Grade Conferences 


Frank M. Wricnt, District Superintendent of Schools, El Monte 


HE Columbia School in El Monte has 

inaugurated a series of parent grade 

conferences, two of which were held 
recently. The teachers and superintendent have 
felt the need of bringing the home in closer 
contact with the school. Visits from the parents 
are frequent, but usually of such short duration 
that thorough observation of actual methods 
and technic are impossible. 


Often we hear parents say “I would like to 
help Mary, but I don’t know just how to go 
about it, because the methods seem so different 
from those we used when we went to school.” 
The purpose of these conferences is to give the 
parents a definite idea of the methods and pro- 
cedure in use at the present time. Many parents 
seemed to feel that methods are much different 
than they were a few years ago, when really 
there is not such a great deal of difference after 
all. 


The first conference was held in the first grade 
under the direction of Mrs. Maurine Boyer, 
Estalene Bailey, Margaret Lillig, and Mrs. 
Mable Fazakerley, first-grade teachers. The 
conference was held in a first-grade room where 
all of the equipment and environment of first 
graders was available. Parents were seated in 
the small desks and chairs, and although un- 


comfortable, seemed to enjoy the entire confer- 
ence, which lasted an hour and a half. 


Each of the four first-grade teachers spoke on 
some phase of the first-grade curriculum, and 
gave a brief but definite resume of objectives and 
desired outcomes and procedure in regard to 
each subject. Some demonstrations were given, 
using actual equipment and devices which were 
in use in the class-room. 


After each discussion the parents were given 
an opportunity to ask questions in regard to 
each subject, and they were free to suggest as 
well as to inquire and the majority took a great 
interest in this informal form. At the beginning 
of the discussion it was pointed out by the 
teachers that individual children’s problems 
should not be discussed in this group, but rather 
the methods of procedure and technic would be 
the chief subjects. 


After the discussion tea was served and a 
social time was enjoyed. Parents expressed their 
appreciation and satisfaction derived from their 
better understanding of the school problems, and 
the teachers and superintendent felt that the 
conference was well worth-while. About 45 
mothers were in attendance. 


SECOND conference of the second grade 

teachers and parents of children of this 
grade has been held and was equally as suc- 
cessful as the first grade conference. Mrs. 
Ernestine Pierson, Mrs. Pauline Graham, and 
Alice Brown, second grade teachers, arranged 
and conducted the conference. 
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Educational Radio Programs for February 


Compiled by Ettis G. Ruope, San Jose, and Parke S. Hype, Los Angeles 
Chairman C. T. A. State Committee on Public Relations 


Social Science 
Mondays 
11:30-12:00 noon—Historical Characters—American School of the Air. Upper grades and 
high school. February 5, Samuel Morse; February 12, Sir John McDonald; 
February 19, Lord Strathcona; February 26, William McDougals. KFRC, 
KHJ, KGB 
-m.—The Human Story—By University of California professors. KPO, KECA 
.m.—Safety First—By California Auto Association. KPO 


3:45- 4:00 p 
6:30- 6:45 5 














Tuesdays 

12:30- 1:00 p.m.—Whither Britain—Discussions by leading British statesmen, broadcast 
from England. KFRC, KHJ 

4:15- 4:45 p.m.—You and Your Government—Series Six. The Crisis in Municipal Finance. 
By National Advisory Council. Fine supplementary material for civics 
classes. KPO, KECA 














IV ednesdays 

11:00-11:30 a.m.—World Political Events—By Tully Knoles, President of College of Pacific. 
Exceptionally fine program. KGDM 

m.—National Radio Forum—Discussions by political leaders from Washington, 
D. Cc. KGO, KECA 

m.—Makers of History—Historical Dramatizations. February 7, Valley Forge: 
February 14, Molley Pitcher; February 21, Crossing the Delaware. KFI 

$:45- 9:15 p.m.—Winning the West—Dramatization of early historical events. KFI, KGO 


7:30- 8:00, 


:30- 8:00 yf 


















Fridays 


12:45- 1:30 p.m.—Commonwealth Club—Prominent speakers. KPO 







Sundays 

4:00- 4:30 p.m.—Community Forum—By San Francisco Community leaders. KPO 

$:30- 9:00 p.m.—Death Valley Days—Early California Days in the mining camps, told by 
the Old Ranger. KGO, KFI 

















Current Events 
Daily Except Sunday 

9:45-10:00 a.m.—News Broadcast—By Call-Bulletin and Bay Schools. KPO 

Mondays 

6:15- 6:30 p.m.—Behind the News—By Chester Rowell, Editor of S. F. Chronicle. KGO 
Ii ednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays 

8:30- 8:45 p.m.—The Human Side of the News—By Edwin C. Hill. KFRC, KHJ, KGB 







Fridays 
11:30-11:45 a.m.—Timely Events—American School of the Air. KFRC, KHJ, KGB 
5:30- 6:00 p.m.—March of Time—Drama of Current Events. KFRC, KHJ 





















Education 
Daily Except Sunday 
1:15- 1:30 p.m.—Facts of Education—By Los Angeles Educators. KFAC 
Mondays 
7:45- 8:00 p.m.—Programs in University Education—From Stanford, KECA, KPO 
IV ednesdavys 
6:30- 7:00 p.m. 
3:45- 4:00 p.m. 
Thursdays 
5:10- 5:30 p.m.—San Diego County Teachers Association. KFSD 
8:30- 9:00 p.m.—The Forge of Freedom—cC. T. A. and Atola. KFAC 
4:30- 4:45 p.m.—California Teachers Association Southern Section. KFI 
Saturdays 
7:00- 7:15 p.m. 





Los Angeles Educators Program Atola. KFAC 
Lifelong Learning—University of California. KPO, KECA, KFSD 















Education at the Crossroads—California State Department of Education 
KPO 





Sundays 
3:30- 4:00 p.m.—Our American Schools—National Education Association. KGO, KFSD, KF! 
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English 

T uesdayvs . 

15- 4:00 p.m—Master Story Tellers—University of California. KFSD, KPO, KECA 
4:00- 4:15 p.m.—Correct English—By Arthur Clippinger. KFRC, KHJ 
l’ednesdays a 
11:30-12:00 noon—Literature Classics—American School of the Air. KF RC, KHJ, KGB 
¥ , 
Fridays 
11:00-11:3+0 am Magic of Speech—By Vida Sutton. KPO 
3:45- 4:00 p.m.—Better American Speech—Radio Speech Council. Sarah Taft Teschke. KFI 
Sundays 


9:00- 9:30 p.m.—Readers Guide—By Joseph Henry Jackson. KGO, KFI, KFSD 


Thursdays Science 

3:45- 4:00 p.m.—Oceanography—University of California. KECA, KPO, KFSD 
Fridays 

11:45-12:00 noon—World of Living Things— American School of the Air. 


Intermediate 
grades. February 2, Land of Cold; February 9, Plants and Animals in 
Winter: February 16, Living Lamps in the Sea; February 23, Seashore 
Gardens. KFRC, KHJ, KGB 

Sundays 

5:45- 6:00 p.m.—Wonders of the Sky—By Henry Hyde. KPO, KECA 


9:30-10:00 p.m.—University Explorer—University of California. KFSD, KPO, KECA 


Psychology 
Mondays 


5:00- 5:15 p.m.—Mindways — Stories of Human Behavior. Dr. Stoltz and Dr. 


Dickson. 
KGO, KECA 


Sundays 
7:00- 7: 


7:30 p.m.—Your Child—By Angelo Patri. KFRC, KHJ, KGB 
Music 

Thursdays 
11:00-11:45 a.m.—Musie Appreciation—Standard School Broadcast. KGO, KFI 
11:30-12:00 noon—History*of Music—American School of the Air. February 8, 

Rumania: March 1, Pinocchio in Italy. KFRC, KHJ, KGB 
&$:15- 9:15 p.m.—Standard Symphony Hour. KGO, KFI 
Fridays 
8:00- 9:00 a.m.—Music Appreciation Hour—Walter Damrosch. KPO, KFI 
Sundays 
12:00- 2:00 p.m.—Philharmonic Orchestra. KFRC, KHJ 


Guidance 


Gypsies in 


Sundays 
10:30-11:00 a.m.—National Youth Conference—By Dr. Daniel Poling. KGO, KFI 


Geography 
Tuesdays 
11:30-12:00 noon—Geography—American School of the Air. 


Intermediate and upper grades. 
KFRC, KHJ 


Health 
Tuesdays 
8:45-9:00 p.m.—Adventures in Health—By Dr. Bundeson of Chicago Board of Health. 
KGO, KFI 


Fridays 
3:45- 4:00 p.m.—Body and Health—University of Califoftnia. KFSD, KPO, KECA 
Agriculture 
Daily Except Sunday 
12:15- 1:00 p.m.—Western Farm and Home Hour—Supervised by U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. KGO, KFI 
Fridays 
12:00-12:15 p.m.—California State Department of Agriculture—By 
KPO, KECA 


Saturdays Art 
5:00- 5:30 p.m.—Art in America—Under auspices of American Federation of Arts, in co- 
operation with National Council of Radio and Art Museums. Descriptive 


folders with references to guide book available from U. S. 
of Education. KPO, KECA 


University of California. 


Department 


Mondays Dramatics 


12:00- 1:00 p.m.—Radio Guild Plays. KPO 
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Lists of Programs and Booklets 


A four-page monthly educational bulletin may 
obtained for the asking from the National 
Broadcasting Company, 711 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. The same company will also furnish the 
following booklets; list of Radio Guild plays, 
outlines for Magic of Speech hour; Walter Dam- 
rosch Music Appreciation Hour Teachers Manual 
(25 cents), and students note book (10 cents). 

The American School of the Air, Columbia 
Broadcasting Company, 485 Madison Avenue, 
New York, will send for the asking, a splendid 
illustrated teachers manual, prepared by leading 
educators. 

Copies of programs for “You and Your Gov- 
ernment” series will be sent on request, by Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
60 East 42nd Street, New York. Réading list, re- 
prints of addresses and study outlines are also 
available. 

Teachers manuals for Standard School Broad- 
cast and Music Appreciation Hour are available 
from Standard Oil Company. 


Honoring Charles C. Hughes 


HARLES C. HUGHES, Superintendent of Sac- 

ramento City Schools, was honored recently 
by a great testimonial dinner held in the Masonic 
Temple and attended by over 500 persons. The 
numerous speakers paid high tribute to Mr. 
Hughes work. He was presented with a beauti- 
ful desk-set. 

John H. Swan, president of the local chapter 
»f the American Federation of Teachers, pre- 
sided. Edward I. Cook, dean, Sacramento Junior 
College and member California Teachers Asso- 
ciation Board of Directors, was toastmaster. 

Superintendent Hughes has made an outstand- 
ing record for progressive school service and 
has endeared himself to a great community. 


Forming a Nature Club 


Asta M. CuLiserc, Teacher 
Arcata Elementary School 


NE of the most interesting and worthwhile 

studies of the elementary school is science, 
but very often it is difficult to present this sub- 
ject in a manner that will appeal to the children. 
I have found that if a nature club is formed in 
the classroom the enthusiasm of the children is 
aroused and many desired outcomes are easily 
attained. 

For the past several years we have organized 
our club along the following lines: Early in the 
spring we organize our club by choosing a name, 
and electing a president and secretary. We have 
our meetings once a week and at that time we 
carry out many different activities. A program 
chairman is appointed each week by the presi- 
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dent to arrange a short program for the follow- 
ing meeting. 

The program may consist of nature stories 
and recitations, an account of the life and work 
of some famous naturalist, an account of a per- 
sonal observation of nature, the exhibition of 
nature pictures, etc. The program chairmen 
make sure that every member of the class is 
given the opportunity to contribute something 
to at least one program during the year. 


Six Degrees in the Club 


To add to the interest of the meetings we 
have six orders or degrees in our club. A cer- 
tain number of points is given for individual 
work in nature-study, the secretary keeping a 
careful record for each member. Whenever a 
member has earned the required number of 
credits for a certain degree he is given a 
gummed nature seal (these may be purchased at 
any stationery store) to place after his name on 
the large chart which is displayed in the room 
for that purpose. We have a different seal for 
each degree, and the purpose, of course, is to 
earn as many of the seals as possible during the 
year. The lowest degree requires 10 credits and 
the highest 200. 

Credit is given for such work as the memoriza- 
tion of a nature poem, lists of nature stories 
and poems, the account of the life of some 
naturalist, lists of American animals, plants, 
trees, birds, insects, etc., a collection of nature 
objects such as pressed flowers, or rocks, and 
for many other activities too numerous to men- 
tion, but which will easily suggest themselves 
to the teacher and pupils. 

Since there are many wild flowers growing in 
our locality, one of our most interesting activities 
consists in collecting and identifying as many 
flowers as possible. We keep a wild flower 
chart on which is written the name of each 
flower brought to class, and also the name of 
the pupil who brought it. Credit is given toward 
a degree when one pupil brings to class at least 
five different wild flowers. This year we are 
planning to have a wild flower exhibit and share 
it with the other classes. 

To facilitate our study of birds I encourage 
the children to become members of the Junior 
Audubon Club. The material which they receive 
for the small fee is excellent, and always proves 
to be of much interest. 

The enthusiasm with which the members of 
my class organize their club each year, and the 
enjoyment and benefits which they receive from 
it, have convinced me that the formation of a 
nature club is a very worthwhile project. 
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C. T. A. Southern Section 


Teaching Staffs Enrolled 100% in C. T. A. 


As of January 15, 1934; in addition to schools 


listed in December and January tssues. *Indicates 
one-teacher school 


Imperial County: Calexico—Dool School, High 
School; Elm*, Glamis*, Holtville Elementary, Im- 
perial—Americanization, Dunbar; Meloland, 
Mount Signal, Palmetto, Silsbee, Westside’, 
County Superintendent's Office. 

Inyo County: Bishop Union Elementary, 
dependence, Bishop Union High School, 
Pine Union High School. 


In- 
Lone 
Los Angeles County: 
Cerritos; El 


Clearwater — Lincoln, 
Segundo—Elementary, High 
School; Enterprise, Esperanza, Fairmont*, Glen- 


Los 





dora, Hudson, La Verne, Neenach*, Perry, Wil- 
lowbrook—North Branch; Citrus Union High 
School, Downey Junior-Senior Union High 


School, El Monte Union 
Union High School, Puente Union High School, 
Alhambra—Central, Granada, Marguerita, Ra- 
mona; Beverly Hills—Beverly Vista, El Rodeo; 
Burbank—Emerson, Lincoln, Joaquin Miller, 
George Washington; Covina—Covina Elementary, 
Covina High School; Glendale—Balboa, Edison, 
Eugene Field, Franklin, Jefferson, Lincoln, Muir, 
Verdugo Woodlands. 

Los Angeles City: 


High School, Excelsior 





Cabrillo Avenue, Carpenter 


Avenue, Castelar, City Terrace, Cortez, Dor- 
ris Place, Eastman Street, 15th Street, Fries 
Avenue, Gardena, Hillside, Huntington Drive, 
Kern Avenue, Loreto Street, 


Malabar Street, 
Marvin Avenue, Miramonte, Moneta, Orange 
Street, Canyon, Richland Avenue, Riggin Avenue, 
Rockdale, San Gabriel Avenue, South Park, Third 
Street, West Vernon Avenue. Special Depart- 
ments—Music, Student Body Finance. 

Pasadena: U. S. Grant, Alexander Hamilton, 
La Vina. 

Santa Moniea: Garfield, Grant, Jefferson, Muir, 
Madison, McKinley, Roosevelt, Washington, 
Adams Junior High School, Lincoln Junior High 
School, High School. 

South Pasadena: Junior High School, El Cen- 
tro, Los Flores, Lincoln Park, Marengo Avenue, 
Oneonta. 

Orange County: Brea—Brea Elementary; Cen- 
tralia, Diamond, Katella, Loara, Paularino*, 
Placentia—Elementary, Valencia High School; 
San Juan, Stanton, Seal Beach, Silverado*, Villa 
Park, Westminster—Hoover School; Orange 
Union High School, San Juan Capistrano Union 
High School, Santa Ana—Willard Junior High 
School, Franklin, Fremont, Hoover, Jefferson, 
Juvenile Home, Lincoln, Logan, Lowell, McKin- 
ley, Muir, Roosevelt, Spurgeon, Wilson, Delhi. 

Riverside County: Alamos*, Antelope*, Beau- 
mont—Elementary, High School; Cabazon, Eden’, 
Edom*, El Sobranto*, Ferndale*, Hamilton*, 
Jurupa Heights*, Lakeview*, Midland, Glen 
Avon, Murietta. Nuevo, Perris, San Timoteo, 
Temecula, Union Joint, Valley Center*, Wildo- 
mar*, Riverside City—Grant School. 

San Bernardino County: Adelanto, 
Lake, Cram, Del Rosa, Etiwanda, Hinkley, 
Kramer*, Los Flores*, Morongo, Mission, Oro 
Grande, Piedmont, Red Mountain, Crest Forest, 


Big Bear 
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Terrace Union, 
gency*, 
San Bernardino City—Urbita. 


Warmspring, Chubbuck Emer- 
Barstow Union High School, Ontario, 


San Diego County: Borego*, Dehesa*, 
Miramar*, Rancho Santa Fe, Twin 
Warner*, Escondido Union High School, 
mont Union High School, Julian Union High 
School, San Diego City—Balboa, Alice Birney, 
Brooklyn, Central, Florence, Franklin, Garfield, 
Grant, Jackson, La Jolla, Lincoln, Muir, Ocean 
View, Vauclain Home’*. 

Santa Barbara County: Ballard* Carpinteria 
Union Elementary, Goleta Union, Lompoc, Santa 
Rita*, Solvang, Lompoc Union High School, Santa 
Barbara City—Administration Department, Gar- 


Julian, 
Oaks*, 
Gross- 


field, Harding, Jefferson, Lincoln, Peabody, 
Roosevelt, Wilson. 
Ventura County: Eliseo*, Del Mar, Oxnard— 


Roosevelt: Simi, Moorpark Union High School. 


* * * 


California School Library Association 
Southern Section 


NNUAL meeting of California School Library 
Association Southern Section was held De- 
cember 21 at Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles. The 
chief speaker was Lewis Browne, author of This 
Believing World. He gave a provocative and 
amusing talk on the school of the future. 
Another distinguished guest was Hamlin Gar- 
land, who spoke briefly of the proposed Museum 
of Chronological Art. Marian Gwinn, of John C. 
Fremont High School in Los Angeles, was toast- 
mistress and graciously introduced the speakers. 
At the business meeting preceding the lunch- 
eon, Elizabeth Neal, librarian of Compton High 
School, presided. Reports were given by Marjorie 
Van Deusen, librarian of Belmont High School, 
Hope Potter of South Pasadena High School, and 
Margaret Glassey of Beverly Hills High School. 


Dorothy Drake led the panel discussion of the 
hour period in the library. 
The association publishes a bulletin three 


times a year. This may be obtained from Maud 
Klasgye, 286 Lowena Drive, Long Beach, chair- 
man of the publicity committee. (Subscription, 
50 cents a year, single copies, 25 cents.) Each 
number contains articles on books and libraries. 


* cs * 


Vocational Guidance in Engineering 


RESIDENT GEORGE B. MILLER, Cogswell 

Polytechnic College, San Francisco, calls 
attention to~“‘Vocational Guidance in Engineering 
Lines,” a book sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation of Engineers. 


The first 19 chapters are of a general nature 
and are followed by 49 chapters devoted to the 
principal specialties in the several main lines of 
engineering. The 50th chapter is resume and 
conclusion. 


Single copies, postpaid, $2.50 and in lots of 
10 or more $2.00 per copy; The Mack Printing 
Company, Easton, Pennsylvania. 


The book is a non-profit enterprise. All of the 
material has been contributed, even to the edit- 
ing. All of the contributors are eminent en- 
gineers, who are well-qualified from the educa- 
tional, as well as from the practical side of 
engineering, to furnish reliable information. 
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POWERS-NEUNER-BRUNER 





SURVEY OF 
SCIENCE 


This important new course 


makes junior-high-school science an integral part 
of the modern elementary-secondary science 
program. Its three challenging volumes are 
described and illustrated in new circular No. 666 


which will be sent promptly on request to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco 
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WeELLINGTON G. Pierce, Speech Coach and Instructor in Social Studies 


What can 
compare with the need in the present 
day for “straight thinking in a crooked 
And what stimulation there is in par- 
ticipation in a spirited discussion of contem- 


O be alive in such an age! 


world”! 


porary social issues! 

An interesting experiment with an integrated 
course in speech and sociology is in prcgress at 
Woodrow Wilson High School in Long Beach. 
The experiment is based upon a firm conviction 
of the values involved in both phases of the 
integration. 

First, if education is to prepare for enriched 
living in the present, guidance must be provided 
in the scientific study of current social problems. 
three 
each problem. 
What do the facts mean? 
What can we do about it? 


By “scientific” is meant the raising of 


questions in connection with 
What are the facts? 
(Evaluation. ) 


Secondly, in the practical world of affairs, 
speech is the chief means of communication. As 
such, speaking is to be regarded not as an ex- 
hibition of vocal gymnastics—as is too frequently 
the case in the formal, separate speech classes— 
but rather as a vehicle of thought. Its purpose 
is the communication of ideas. 

With these convictions as a starting point, the 
normal outcome is an integration of speech and 
sociology or of speech and any of the other 
social studies. 

The course is scheduled in the fo‘lowing man- 
ner at Wilson High School. Students enroll for 
two consecutive periods and receive a semester 
credit for both speech and sociology. 

The study continues for one semester only 
and is open to juniors or seniors as an elective. 
In the conduct of the course, however, no 
formal distinction is made between speech and 
sociology as subjects. Training and experience 
in effective speaking are provided in the pro- 
cess of the study and discussion of current 
social problems. 

The students are provided with a text—Ross, 

‘ivic Sociology—but there is constant emphasis 
upon the fact that the problems discussed arise 
in contemporary society and not from between 
the covers of a book. 


Speech guidance is provided in response to 
the need revealed by the student as he encounters 


W oodrow Wilson High School, Long Beach 





difficulties in getting reliable materials, in or- 
ganizing his thinking on an issue, and in pre- 
senting his organized thinking effectively. The 
instructor has the advantage of experience in 
previous study and teaching of both speech and 
sociology as separate subjects. 

Thus far, both students and 
enthusiastic about the venture. Members of the 
class of thirty have volunteered statements tc 
their friends revealing a favorable student re- 
action to the integration. Contrary to the ad- 
vance fears of some, there has been no evidence 
that the two-period session becomes a drag on 
either student or teacher. 


instructor are 


Two factors will probably explain this for- 
tunate experience. First, students enjoy ex- 
pressing themselves and listening to the ex- 
pressed thinking of their fellows. Greatly in- 
creased student participation in the conduct cof 
the co-operative study certainly tends to keep 
the group alert. 


Varied Class Activities 


Secondly, interest is maintained by the use 
of a variety of class activities. The possibilities 
for varying the procedure are almost unlimited. 
The following are typical: class forums, intro- 
duced by brief prepared talks; debates; reviews 
of current magazine articles; extemporaneous 
speaking, using topics suggested by problems 
already studied; sight reading of editorials in 
Scholastic, followed by brief discussion; book 
reviews; carefully prepared biographical sketches 
of leaders in social progress; discussion of social] 
problems as presented in current m tion pic- 
tures; reading of poems of social justice; story- 
telling, using as material the 
such adventurers for society as Louis Pasteur, 
Jacob Riis, and Jane Addams. 


experiences of 


The function of the faculty representative in 
the experiment is not so much that of instructor 
as it is that of leader and stimulator of student 
thinking in the study of contemporary society. 
Frequently, it is necessary to call attention to 
the fact that the need is not for more heat but 
more light; that to win a group to the follow- 
ing of a socially undesirable course of action is 
not effective speaking; that one’s energies should 

(Please turn to Page 58) 
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How the student should type is far more 
important than what he produces 


Gregg Typing, Techniques and Projects, by 
Sokelle and Smith, tells the pupil how. In 
the first lesson the beginner is taught how 
to practice standard stroking. Accuracy of 
doing, rather than accuracy of result, is 
hammered home in each skill-building drill. 

If you will type some of these drills your- 
self, you will find hidden away in each ex- 
ercise many situations that require the de- 
velopment of a variety of mental skills 
controlling accuracy. 

in the first accuracy drill, for instance, 
the word envy is followed by the word eyed. 
E and y are common to both words but, 
occuring as they do in different sequence, 
they require a certain type of mental control 


Their repetition also tends to make the kin- 
esthetic impressions more vivid, which is of 
immense value from the habit point of view. 

The next two words, feed and fern, link 
up with eyed, in that the ed combination of 
eyed runs over into feed, and the fe com- 
bination of feed runs over into fern. Ac- 
curacy and facility are encouraged through 
repetition; but the very next word in this 
same drill, fret, calls for the same kind of 
mental skill that was used in typing the 
word eyed. 

Every lesson of Gregg Typing has been 
prepared with this same painstaking and 
scientific care. This is why Gregg Typing i is 
the choice of teacher-training institutions. 





1 

? 
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that is needed in many typing situations. It is pedagogically correct. 


Are You a User of Gregg Typing? 
If not, write our nearest office for the pamphlet entitled “300 Thumbs” 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY 








Be sure young people’s 
teeth get enough daily 
chewing exercise. They 
need it. Soft foods are 
not sufficient. Chewing 


Chewing 


Gum LS 
after meals is a help. 


PRIMARILY FOR PLEASURE 


Yet Laboratory Tests Indicate It Has Health Benefits 





It is a normal reaction to 
enjoy Chewing Gum—partly 
because of the flavor, but in 
no smal] measure due to the 
satisfaction derived from the 
sheer pleasure of chewing. 
Laboratory tests show that 
the chewing of gum aids in 
preventing deposits on the 


teeth, increases flow of saliva 
and also stimulates the flow 
of digestive juices in the stom- 
ach. The increase of saliva 
immediately helps freshen 
the mouth and helps keep the 
teeth in good condition. From 
the scientific point of view, 
these are strong statements. 


Forward Looking 


. business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities to 
make impartia! investigations 
of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 


The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 








FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME ARE PROPER NUTRITION, 
DENTIST’S CARE, PERSONAL CARE, AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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American Legion Supports Radio Series 








NEW S 





LL institutions of learning and public welfare organizations .having radio time- 
allotments through NBC facilities in San Francisco, are uniting in a broadside pro- 


gram on Americanism in celebration of Lincoln’s and Washington's birthdays. The 


plan 


has the active organizational support of the California American Legion. 


The United efforts of California Teachers Association, University of California, Stan- 


ford University, State Department of Education, Federation of Women’s Clubs, Congress 


of Parents and Teachers, and many other state organizations is offered in a series of broad- 


casts presenting a vivid portrayal of current American life in relation to the past. 


Active support in the development of this project throughout the State of California is 


being given by the American Legion, as part of its state-wide drive for education in 


\mericanism. 


The programs and talks are conceived on broad lines, and represent a great variety of 


interests and points of view. 


Behind the project is the recognition of impending changes 


in our social, political and economic order, and a re-assessment of values combined with 


a determination to maintain the principles of Americanism as established by Washington 
and Lincoln and the framing of the American Constitution. 








University of California, Mondays, 3:45 p. m., 
KPO, KECA, KFSD: February 19, Good Schools: 


A Goal of Americanism Dr. C. Kyte, Professor 


of Education February 26, The Meaning of 
Democracy; March 5, Law Observance: A Duty 
of Citizenship: March 12, Child Welfare; March 
19, The Youth Movement: Here and Abroad- 


William B. 
migration Problem. 


Professor Herms; March 26, The Im- 


Stanford University, Mondays, 7:45 to S p. m., 
G 


KPO: February 19, Too Many overnments 
Edwin Angell Cottrell, Professor of Political 
Science; February 26, Aviation Today—Dr. Wil- 


liam Frederick Durand, Professor of Mechanical 


Engineering, Emeritus. 


State Department of Education, Saturdays, 7 


to 7:15 p. m., KPO: February 24, Federal Aid for 
Waterman. 

Womens Clubs, Mondays, 
February 19, The 


Education, Dr. Ivan 
Federation of 


KPO: 


a. m., Origin of Flag 





University of Chicago Conference 
On Business Education 
Theme 


and the 


General Business Education 


Consumer 
DUCATORS in general, and business educa- 

tors in particular, are increasingly becoming 
interested in the abolition of economic illiteracy. 
One of the neglected fields of education has been 
the adequate training of the consumer. Be- 
cause this specific problem is of vital interest to 
business educators, it was decided to make this 
the central theme of the Second Conference on 
held at the School of 


University of 


Business Education to be 


Business of the Chicago on June 


27 and 28. 
The first which nation- 
wide interest among business teachers, was con- 


Conference, was of 


cerned with the general problems of the recon- 


struction of business education on the secondary 








See also Page 26. 








Day—S. M. McKee; February 19, Americanization 
Program of American Legion—Mrs 
Duniway, Post Commander 


Augustus 
, American Legion. 

Congress of Parents and Teachers, Wednesday, 
5 p. m. KGO, KFI, KFSD: February 19, Ameri- 
canism Problem Case, Dr. Virgil E. 

California State Automobile Association, Mon- 
day, 6:30 p. m., KPO: February 19, Dr. Elmer H. 
Staffelbach, Department of Commerce, San Jose 
State Teachers College, representing the Native 
Sons of the Golden West. 7 

San Call-Bulletin, Thursday, %:45 
a.m. KPO: February 15, Willard E. Givens, Sup- 
erintendent of Schools of Oakland and President 
California Teachers Association—New Goals fi 
America; February 22, Colonel Nelson Holder- 
man, Superintendent of Veterans Home 

San 


Dickson. 


Francisco 


Francisco Municipal Government, Thurs- 
KPO: 
Mayor Rossi. 


day, 7:15 ». m.,, 
Washington 


February 


oes George 






level; the second Conference is in a 
outgrowth of the problems 
the first meeting. Many leaders in the field felt 
that more attention should be focussed on the 
perplexing ajuestion of what can be done to 
make the consumer more intelligent in his eco- 
nomic activities. 

Although the Conference is of interest 
to secondary school educators, those responsible 
for collegiate instruction in subjects related to 
the field of consumption will find much of the 
material of value in their work. 

* Ea ox 


Sense 


which grew out of 


major 


Toy Movie Free 

A toy movie theater, with a Tarzan film, made 
for children of school age, is a special offer 
made this month to the teachers of 


by the George A. 


California 
Hormel Co. Simply send a 
postal with your name and address to either the 
Angeles or Francisco office of the 


Los San 


company. 
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F ie C re TOY MOVIE THEATRE WITH FILM 
From TARZAN and his MATE pan. 


SPECIAL OFFER 





The Toy Movie 
Theatre complete 
with 107 inches 
of film. Working 
model will be sent 
to you without 
charge. 

Have your class 


make extra films 
to color. 


GEO, A.HORMEL CO. 


1045 Brannan Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
1807 East Ninth Street 
LOS ANGELES. = 





Termites and Termite Control 
A Report to the Termite Investigations Committee 


VERY high school library in the West could 
well have a copy of this book, since it deals 
exhaustively with both the economic and _ bio- 
logical aspects of the termite problem, with 


special reference to the West Coast. 


A great deal of public interest has been 
aroused of late in making our public schools 
earthquake-proof. Yet few people have realized 
the affinity between termite damage to wooden 
structures and the earthquake hazard. (See 


Chapter 56.) 


Reports from the recent earthquake area have 
demonstrated that termites, by feeding upon the 
timbers of buildings at their most vulnerable 
points, viz: where they are joined together, 
cause wooden structures to collapse under earth- 
quake stress, termites being the true cause and 
earthquakes merely the occasion, in many in- 


stances, of such damage. 


“Termites and Termite Control” should be of 
xreat interest, moreover, to teachers of biology 
in our high schools, since these highly-orga? 
ized colonial insects are readily available 
throughout our State for both laboratory and 


field observations.—Published by University of 


California, Press, Berkeley. 





with ALL 
1 LARGE CAN HORMEL PEA SOUP and FOR 4 3 ¢ 


TO TEACHERS 2 LARGE CANS HORMEL VEGETABLE SOUP At Your Grocers 


Literature in the Senior 


High School 


Edited by 
Tuomas H. Brices, Max J. Herzperc 
EmMA MItter BOoLentius 


Widening Horizons 
For the Ninth School Year 


Romance 
For the Tenth School Year 


American Literature 
For the Eleventh School Year 


English Literature 
For the Twelfth School Year 


In Preparation 
a 
Houghton Mifflin Company 


500 HOWARD STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Teacher Tenure Law 
(Continued from Page 15) 


address at least two weeks before the 


the 


The employee against whom the charges 
filed, preferring such 
charges, and the governing board shall have the 
right to be represented by counsel, to present 
testimony and evidence, to call witnesses and to 
examine and such witnesses. The 
have the power to subpoena all wit- 
nesses called and to compel them to attend and 
testify. 
5.657 No 
except 


known 
time set for hearing. 
5.656. 
been 


have the person 


cross-examine 
? 


board shall 


witness shall be permitted to testify 
oath or affirmation. No testimony 
shall be given or evidence introduced bearing on 
the guilt or innocence of the employee if such 
testimony or relates to matters occur- 
ring than three years prior to the date of 
the charges brought against the employee. 
5.658 The governing board shall -prescribe 
reasonable rules and regulations for the conduct 
of the hearing and shall select a person who 
need not be a member of the board to preside 
at the hearing. The board shall employ a com- 
petent reporter who shall make a literal record 
of the proceedings of the hearing and who shall, 
within ten days after the conclusion of the hear- 
ing, furnish the person who filed the charges 
against the employee and the governing board 
one copy each of his record. The reporter shall 
upon demand, furnish the employee heard, eight 
copies of his record. He shall certify each copy 


upon 


evidence 
more 


as correct 
The 
due diligence 
5.660. The employee 
upon the 
board and no 


5.659. hearing must be conducted with 


shall 
affirmative 


not be dismissed 
vote of a majority 
member of the board shall 
to vote who has not been present 
during the entire hearing. The board shall vote 
and publicly the vote within ten days 
after the conclusion of the hearing. 

5.661. Should an employee be dismissed under 
this article for immorality, commission or 
the commission of 
syndicalism as defined in 
1919, or which may 
seditious utterances, or 


except 
of the 
be permitted 


announce 


aid- 
acts of 
chapter 188, 
hereafter be 
holding mem- 
bership in any organization or society advocating 
the criminal syndicalism 
as defined in Statutes of 1919, or 
which amended, the governing 
board shall transmit to the county board of edu- 
cation which 


ing or advocating 
criminal 
Statutes of 
amended, 
commission of acts of 
chapter 188, 


may hereafter be 


issued the certificate or certificates 
under which the was serving at the 
time of his dismissal, a of the reporter's 
transcript of accompanied by a 
that any certificate or certificates issued 
county board of education to the em- 
the event the 
employee is not reinstated upon review or appeal. 
Amended by Chapter 391, Statutes 1933. 
5.662 Any permanent employee dismissed for 
under the of this article may 
within twenty days thereafter appéal to the sup- 


employee 
copy 
the hearing, 
request 
by said 
dismissed be 


ployee revoked in 


cause provisions 


erintendent of public instruction for a review 


of the decision of the governing board. The 
shall be accompanied by two copies of 
the reporter's reeord of the hearing before the 


have been certified 


appeal 


governing board hich 


must 
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as correct by 
of public 


the reporter. The superintendent 
instruction shall, within sixty days 
after the receipt of the appeal by him, render a 
written decision affirming or reversing the action 
of the governing board, one copy of which shall 
be sent to the clerk of the governing board dis- 
missing the employee and one copy to the em- 
ployee. The superintendent of public 
tion shall render his decision solely upon the 
certified copy of the record of the hearing be- 
fore the governing board. If the decision of the 
superintendent of public instruction reverses the 
action of the governing board, the employee 
shall, within ten days after the receipt of a 
copy of the decision by the clerk of the govern- 
ing board, be reinstated in the position from 
which he was dismissed, and shall be paid full! 
salary by the governing board for the period be- 
tween his suspension or dismissal, as the 
may be, and his reinstatement. 

5.663. No action arising from his 
shall be commenced in any court, by 
ployee of a school district dismissed 
provisions of this article, unless 
within sixty days after the superintendent of 
public instruction has rendered his decision on 
an appeal taken by the employee as hereinbefore 
provided. 

5.664. No permanent employee of a school dis- 
trict shall without his consent be dismissed or 
deprived of his classification as a permanent 
employee of the district when the district shall 
not have sufficient funds to pay his salary. 

5.665. The 


instruc- 


case 


dismissal 
any em- 
under the 
commenced 


retirement of any employee of a 
school district under the provisions of any re- 
tirement law now in effect or hereafter enacted 
shall automatically effect the dismissal of such 
employee from the employ of the district at the 
end of the then current school year. 

Article IV—Dismissal of Probationary Employees. 


5.680. Boards of school trustees, and city, and 
city and county boards of education shall have 
power and it shall be their duty to dismiss pro- 
bationary employees during the school 
cause only, as in the case of 
ployees. 


year for 


permanent em- 


5.681. On or before the fifteenth day cf May 
in any year the governing board may give notice 
in writing to a probationary employee that his 
services will not be required for the ensuing 
year. 

5.682. Such shall be deemed sufficient 
and complete when delivered in person to such 
employee by the clerk or secretary of the gov- 
erning of the school district or deposited 
in the United States registered mail with postage 
prepaid, addressed to such employee at his 
known place of address. 

Article V—Dismissal 
5.690. 
city 


notice 


board 
last 


of Substitute Employees. 
Boards of school trustees, and city, and 
and county boards of education shall have 
power and it shall be their duty to dismiss sub- 
stitute employees at any time at the pleasure of 
the board. 
Article Va—Dismissal of Temporary Employees. 
5.691. Boards of school trustees, and city, and 
city and county education shall hav 
power and it shall be their duty to dismiss tem- 
porary 


boards of 


certification qualifi- 


at the pleasure of the board 


employees requiring 
cations 


(Please turn to Page 60) 
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Teachers Invited to a Great Convention 


ALIFORNIA Congress of Parents and Teachers can only attain the full meas- 
ure of its usefulness to home and school by the complete co-operation of both 
elements of its membership. 

Most of the routine work of the association of necessity must be performed by parent 
members. But the specialized training and experience of the teachers makes their par- 
ticipation in a conference and in planning invaluable. They also are able to advance that 
understanding of school needs and standards which is of such vital importance for all 
citizens of California to possess, especially at the present time. 

For these reasons, the Congress is anxious to have a large attendance of teachers at 
its annual convention, to be held in Sacramento, May 1-4. 

To facilitate this end, the Congress makes the following requests: 

To Boards of Education and School Trustees; that they grant leave of absence with- 
out loss of pay to teachers attending the convention. 

To Parent-Teacher Associations; that they appoint teacher-delegates whenever possible. 

To Teacher Associations: that they recommend such attendance to their members. 

To the teachers of California; that they accept the invitation herewith cordially 
tendered, to join in the sessions and conferences of the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, May 1 to 4. 


In pursuance with action of State Board; by Mrs. William J. Hayes, 
State President, and Mrs. E. K. Strong, State Corresponding Secretary 








The Second Grade children in a Logan, Utah, school, had a circus. The activity 
culminated in a circus parade, with a program of entertainment. Cut courtesy of Childhood 
Education, Washington, D. C. There are rich educational values in such a project. 
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” Overworked” Textbooks 


NE unhappy result of reduced expenditures 
O for educational purposes is that thousands 
of children are using textbooks which have be- 
come not only unsightly but also unsanitary. 

This was reported at a conference on better 
hygiene in handling books used in common in 
schools, held at the call of United States Com- 
missioner of Education, George F. Zook. 

The useful life of an elementary school text- 
book, it was pointed out, is approximately three 
years. Due to lack of funds, this usage is being 
extended considerably. Often these overworked 
books have pages missing and not a few are out 
of date. 

The conference urged that the relatively small 
outlay for textbooks and other materials handled 
by children not be reduced and that 
facilities for cleanliness of school children should 
be made ample. 


should 


The Federal Office of Education was requested 
to prepare a circular on the supply and handling 
df textbooks for the information and guidance of 
school administrators and civic groups interested 
in the schools. 


* * * 
The teachers of Yolo County have formed a 
County Teachers Association which meets at 


stated intervais during the year to discuss cur- 
rent educational problems. 

Lee Sims of the Clarksburg High School is 
president, and Lela Ewert of Woodland 
retary. 


is sec- 


The first meeting was held during the week of 

February 5, 
a 

Benjamin C. 
American Association for 
East 42nd Street, 
a study of the 
adult education. 
ested in 


Gruenberg, associate in 
Adult Education, 60 
New York City, is in charge of 
place of the field of 
school-people inter- 
invited to 


science, 


science in 
California 
this work 


are communicate 


to him their suggestions and inquiries. 
a ¥ * 
Twelve shelter houses have been placed on 
locations along the Roseville High School bus 


route, in Placer County, to protect students dur- 
ing stormy weather while waiting for the bus. 

The houses were constructed by the high 
school carpentry class under supervision of H. G. 
McGrew. They carry the school colors of orange 
and black together with the school name. 

¢. es 

Dr. Harry 
tional Twins 
non-profit 
material 


Benjamin is secretary 
Educational Research Bureau, a 
organization which gathers research 

relating to twins. There are no fees, 
dues nor assessments. Persons who have per- 
tinent data or who are interested in this field 
may address Dr. Benjamin at the Marston Build- 
ing, 244 Kearny Street, San Francisco. 


of the Na- 
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Miss Cora Withington, teacher in the Third 
Street School, Los Angeles, who was recently 
blinded by a bullet from the gun of a paroled 


bandit, has expressed deep appreciation of grati- 
tude to the donors of the $15,000 subscribed for 
her care. Mrs. Harold Ashley is chairman of the 
Fund Committee. 


* * * 


Mrs. Emma D. Edwards of Covina, for more 


than twenty years a tireless worker for temper- 
ance, recently 


received congratulations of 100 


friends on her 87th birthday. She began as a 
school teacher in Warsaw, Indiana, in 1874. She 
has been identified with temperance work in 
Los Angeles County since 1887. 


« * * 


A large portrait of 
principal of Alexander 


Thomas Hughes Elson, 
Hamilton High School, 
Los Angeles, was recently unveiled with appro- 
priate ceremonies before a large audience in the 
school library. 

The portrait was painted by Mrs. Phyllis Rider- 
hof of Berverly Hills and is the gift of the 
summer alumni class of the school. 

Mr. Elson has served in the Los Angeles city 
schools for more than 21 years. He organized 
Torrance High School in 1916, San Pedro High 
School in 1919, Theodore Roosevelt High School 
in 1923, and the Alexander Hamilton High School 
in 1931. He is chairman of the curriculum com- 
mittee of Los Angeles city schools. 


* » * 


Publication is announced of a handbook of 
recreational and educational programs that have 
been conducted to sustain the morale of unem- 
ployed youth in various parts of the country. 

Its publishers, The Committee on Unemployed 
Youth, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City, point 
out that the appearance of the handbook at this 
time is particularly opportune because it inci- 
dentally answers the question of how communi- 
ties can devise programs that will attract Civil 
Work Administration funds. The handbook is 
entitled “Youth Never Comes Again” and is 
edited by Miss Clinch Calkins. 


Colonel H. Edmund Bullis, executive officer of 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
who is acting as secretary for the Committee on 
Unemployed Youth, draws attention to the fact 
that the morale projects described in the hand- 
book can, in many cases, serve as models for 
communities that have not as yet submitted 
satisfactory plans to be carried out under CWA 
funds. 


. * * 


Information from John George Miller, secre- 
tary of the California Vocational Federation for 
the past year, shows the following officers for 
1934: 

President, F. C. Weber, Los Angeles. 

First vice-president, F. C. Suiter, Tulare. 

Second vice-president, Oscar Lucksinger, Gon- 
zales. 

Editor, Robert E. Gilbert, Oakland. 

Secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Effie 
4201 W. 59th Street, Los Angeles. 

The California Vocational Federation is reg- 
ularly affiliated with California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the president being an ex-officio member 
of the State Council ~* E'ducation. 


Jane Leatart, 
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California School Book Depository 


EARLE G. CHANDLER HARRY A. GAYTON 


BOOKSELLERS 


eAnnounce 


The opening of California School Book Depository 
in Los Angeles, March 1, 1934, at 
1233 South Hope Street 


15,000 square feet of floor space 


Text books and educational publications handled exclusively by this 
firm will be displayed. 


The location of this depository in Los Angeles will afford quick service 
and cheap handling charges for schools in the Southern area. Teachers and 


librarians of Southern California are cordially invited to visit our sample 
and salesroom. 


Large parking space at side of depository. 
e 


California School Book Depository, 149 New Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, will continue the same courteous service which has been main- 
tained since 1920. 

* 
We are the Authorized California School Book Depository 
for the TEXT BOOKS of the Following Publishers: 


American Educational Press Expression Co. 


Lvons & Carnahan Rowe, H. M. Co. 
Appleton, D.-Century Ce. Funk & Wagnalls Co. Manual Arts Press Sadlier, Wm. H. 
Banks, Upshaw & Co. Globe Book Co. McKay, David Co. Sanborn, Benj. H., & Co. 
Barnes, A. S. & Co. Harper & Brothers Mentzer Bush Co. Schwartz, Kerwin & Fauss 
Beckley, Cardy Co. Harcourt, Brace & Co. Merriam, G. & C, Co. Scott, Foresman Company 
Birchard & Co. Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge Merrill Co., Charles E. Schirmer, E. C. Music Co. 
Bobbs, Merrill & Co. Holt, Henry & Co. Newson & Co. silver, Burdett & Co. 
Bruce Pub. Co. Iroquois Pub. Co. Owen, F. A. Publishing Co. University of Chicago Press 
College Entrance Book Co. Johnson Pub. Co. Palmer, A. N. Company University Pub. Co. 
Commercial Text Book Co. Knopf, Alfred A. Phonographic Institute Webb Book Co. 
Comstock Publishing Co. Laurel Book Co. Practical Drawing Co. Webster Pub. Co. 
Congdon, C. H. Lippincott, J. B. & Co. Prentice-Hall, Inc., High School Wheeler Publishing Co. 
Crofts, F. S. & Co. Little, Brown & Co. Public School Publishing Co. Winston Co. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. Longmans, Green & Co. Row, Peterson & Co. World Book Co. 


Zaner Bloser Co. 
PARSON'S WILD FLOWERS OF CALIFORNIA 
JEPSON’S MANUAL OF FLOWERING PLANTS OF CALIFORNIA 
JEPSON’S TREES OF CALIFORNIA 


California School Book Depository 


149 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 1233 SOUTH HOPE STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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Speech and Sociology 


(Continued from Page 50) 


be dedicated not to talking the other fellow out 
of his position, but to joining with him in the 
quest for truth and 


appears t 


a united backing of what 
be a constructive program of action. 


ERHAPS the purpose and plan of the in- 
Pp tegration can best be shown by presenting 
the procedure followed in a recent class discus- 
sion of the social effects of the spread of the 
machine process. With the background of his 
current periodicals and the text 
and of his own thinking on the problem, each 
student was asked to come to class prepared to 
participate in a forum on the question— 


Does society 


reading from 


have more to fear than to hope 
for in the further development of the machine ? 
The forum was introduced with a 10-minute re- 
view of Stuart “Men and Machines.” 
other who had volunteered to 
prepare brief talks summarizing their thinking 
on the question were then presented. With th’s 


introduction. the session was opened to general 


Chase's 


Three students 


discussion. There followed a 20-25-minute spir- 
ited Consideration of the 
problem was concluded with a brief presentation 
by the instructor of Stuart Chase’s well-known 


summary of the evil and the good effects of the 
machine. 


exchange of ideas. 


The integration described in this article could 


just as effectively be made between speech and 
any other of the social studies. 


There is noth- 
ing particularly new or brilliant about the idea. 
Perhaps it would be appropriate to apply to this 
experiment Theodore Roosevelt’s statement that 
“success 


consists in 


doing what everybody 


knows ought to be done.” 


Blindness 
Mrs 


Alamo, Contra Costa County 


NEAH FLINT 


AMES, where is your report card?” was the 
J greeting of Mrs. Harrison,as her son entered 
the kitchen where she was busy, on h?s return 
from school. “Ellen gave me hers at noon time,” 
she continued. “Why didn’t you give me yours? 
You know what I said if you had a bad report 
I'm not going back on my word in 


James Harrison, you get that card as 
quickly as you can!” 


again and 
the least. 


‘But Mother, I guess I lost it! 
where it is. 


I don’t know 
I put it in my book and it’s not 
there.” 


“Well, vou'd better find it, young man, or else 
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I'll see Miss Leighton tomorrow and learn why 
you lost your report card. I just know you lost 
it on purpose or didn’t lose it at all. Wait t-ll 
your father gets home and explain that to him! 
Ellen didn’t lose hers. She got such a nice card. 
If you could only do as well as your little sister. 
She is such a comfort.” 

“Now get out and bring in some wood and 
kindling. Feed the chickens on your way and 
bring in the eggs. Don’t forget to water the 
chickens, too! Hurry up!” 

After his chores were over, James did not 
appear again until his father came home, nor 
was he particularly missed. However, as soon 
as he did appear it was only to remind his 
mother that his report card was still missing. 
Mrs. Harrison grabbed the young man by the 
hand and led him to his father. 

Father was a large man and had once been a 
little boy himself! 
of hope. 


James sighed a tiny sigh 
Besides, had not Father given him a 
stick of gum as he lay in bed in the dark after 
the last report card? That had been a bad one. 
However, he had honestly worked harder since 
then. 

“John,” firmly began his wife, “James has 
lost his report card. I don’t know that he has 
but he says he has. Something must be done 
about it. I’m sure if it had been a good one, he 
would not have lost it. You must punish him 
for this and I'll see Miss Leighton in the morn- 
ing. In fact, I'll go to school with James. Ellen 
dear, bring papa your card and show him what 
a good little girl you have been. 
treasure?” 

James remained with his father after Ellen 
and her mother had left the room. Father 
hitched his chair along until he was a little 
nearer son James. 


Isn’t she a 


“Son, where is your report card?” Giving the 
child a chuck under the chin, he said, “Get your 
card and let’s look it over.” James thought a 
minute, then reaching down, unlaced his shoe, 
removed it, and handed his card to his father. 
3oth grinned. 

“Well, Boy, 


worse. 


suld be better—it could be 
What’s your trouble? Deportment bad, 
but can’t see that anything else denotes failure. 
Here is a note I'll wager you didn’t see tucked 
in the bottom of this envelope. Did you see it. 
James?” 

“No, Father, I didn’t. And I’m going to tell 
you something, Dad. I get through with my 
work and I don't have anything to do, that’s 
why I’m bad.” 

“Sonny, that’s exactly what this note says. 
Miss Leighton is promoting you into the next 
grade on Monday! Clara! Oh Clara!” 
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North Coast Section Honor Schools 


Shirley Perry, secretary. of C. T. A. North 
Coast Section, reports the following teaching- 
staffs enrolled 100% in C. T. A. for 1934: 


Del Norte County: Del Norte County High 
School, Mill District School. 


Humboldt County: Arcata High School, Eu- 
reka Senior High, Eureka Junior High, Fern- 
dale High, Fortuna High, South Fork Union 
High: Elementary Schools—All the Eureka City 
Schools, Alderpoint, Alton, Arcata, Blue Lake, 
Bucksport, Bull Creek, Burr Creek, Clark, Cudde- 
back Union, Cutten, Eel Rock, Excelsior, Fern- 
dale, Fortuna, Grant Union, Honey Dew, Jacoby 
Creek, Jones Prairie, Korbel, Little River, 
Loleta, Mad River, McCann, McDiarmid, Myers, 
Patricks Point, Pepperwood, Phillipsville, Price 
Creek, Scotia, Stone Lagoon. 

Trinity County: 100%. 


Mendocino County: Fort Bragg Junior High, 
Hopland High, Mendocino High, Potter Valley 
High, Willits High, Leggett Valley Junior and 
Senior High; Elementary Schools—Anderson, 
Bear Harbor, Blossom, Calpella, Caspar, 
Comptche, Con Creek, Counts, Ellison, Fort 
Bragg Union, xalloway, Gaskill, Greenwood, 
Hansen, Hearst, Indian Creek, Island Mountain, 
Jackson, Keene, La Rue, Laurel, Long Valley, 
Manchester, Mendocino, McDowell, McKay, Mc- 
Near, Nashmead, Noyo, Piercy, Potter Valley 
Union, Riverside, River Union, Simmerly, Spring 
Grove, Two Rivers, Westport, Willits, Woods, 
Yorkville, Emergency Reservation. 

* * 


A Good Showing for California 


ATA recently received from National Educa- 

tion Research Division, on the relative abil- 
ity of the states to support education, reveals 
that California's tangible wealth was $15,433,- 
000,000: estimated income was $3,546,451,560; 
population of school age was 1,047,263: total 
population was 5,677,251. The population of school 
age was 18.45% of the total population. 

The wealth per school child (ages 6 to 17 
vears) was $14,736.51; income per child was 
$3386.40; expenditures per child in average daily 
attendance was $161.70. These figures are for 
1930, the last year for which complete records 
are available. 

These data show that California ranks 10th 
among the states in wealth per school child; 
t ranks 7th among the states in tneome per 
school child: it ranks 5th among the states in 
expenditures per school child. This is a good 
showing, although the fact remains that there is 
widespread irregularity in educational oppor- 
tunity in California. 


State Committee on Public Relations 


ALIFORNIA State Department of Education 

Committee on Public Relations has held sev- 
eral important meetings in Northern and South- 
ern California, in the development of a state- 
wide program. An excerpt from A Charter for 
Public Education, prepared under the auspices 
of this group, appears on the cover of this 
magazine. 





WANT A STEADY JOB? 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage because of 
their training and education. Many early examinations 
expected. These have big pay, short hours and pleasant 
work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
Al77, Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions for 
teachers, and particulars telling you how to get them. 


Teachers Wanted 


Age 18-50, to qualify for steady Government 
Positions; commence $105-$200 month. 


Write today for valuable free information. 


INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 151, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








POSITION WANTED 


Experienced Arts and Crafts teacher (California 
Credential) desires position anywhere—full or part 
time—excellent references, young and active. Will 
go anywhere for personal interview. Write: 
Miss H. E. M., 423 E. Park, Stockton, California 





Encyclopaedia Britannica 


offers splendid business opportunity to teachers or 
ex-teachers for sales work in California. Liberal com- 
missions and co-operation. THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA, 681 Market Street, San Francisco. 


HOTEL WHITCOMB 


(At Civic Center) 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Single room without bath ....-$1,50, $2.00 
Double room without bath _......$2.50, $3.00 
Single room with bath $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 
Double room with bath $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 


DINING ROOM © COFFEE TAVERN 


GARAGE UNDER SAME ROOF 


James Woods, Pres Ernest Drury, Mgr. | 


Personnel of the committee includes: Charles 
Albert Adams, San Francisco; John J. Allen, 
Oakland; Mrs. O. Shepard Barnum, Los Angeles; 
Homer Chaillaux, Inglewood: Roy Cloud, Red- 
wood City; Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Los Angeles; 
Arthur W. Echman, Les Angeles; Mrs. Harriet 
J. Eliel, Berkeley: Mrs. William J. Hayes, Bur- 
lingame; George Hjelte, Los Angeles: Harley W. 
Lyons, Pasadena; Homer Martin, San Mateo; 
Willsie Martin, Los Angeles; J. R. McKillop, 
Monterey; Mrs. Florence C. Porter, Bakersfield; 
Paul Scharrenberg, San Francisco; Josephine. G 
Seaman Los Angeles; Frank Simpson, Jr., Los 
Angeles. 
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Literature in the One-Room School . . .( Continued from Page 37) 


For this end it is never too soon to begin. The elementary school is just the place to 
bring children into contact with the truly “great.” As they meet them again in later 





NEWS 


years what receptive minds they will have for the larger lessons they must learn. 
We are the seed planters. May our planting be good; the harvest will then be sure. 


Often in poetry hour | have said, “If I were a good fairy at your christening feast and 
could give you but one wish it should be that you might have a love for literature and 


poetry”; 


Teaching School in a 
C. C. C. Camp 


Citizens Conservation Corps 


Portions of two letters recetved from young 
teaching ina C. C. C. Camp in the 
Sterras, are published here, because of their hu- 


men nox 
man tnterest and their conciseness 


I 
oe now well under way as a high school 


teacher. The experience is proving to be 
most interesting. The C. C. C. boys are an 
orderly lot. Due to the fact that attendance is 
strictly voluntary one has classes that are intent 
on learning. 

Mr. ————— has been thoughtful in giving us 
extra work so that we can fill out our hours. | 
have a large class (36) in English composition. 
This course will include Business English and 
Letter-Writing. There are 17 in my Typing 
class. Typing is also handled by ————— with 
two classes, one of which is advanced. Three 
evenings a week he is busy whipping a dramatic 
class into shape for a play. 

In the day high school I have class of fresh- 
men in Woodworking—five meetings a week. 
Being busy with the plans for a new high school, 
and with the CWA grading a new football field 
in front of the school. 

We have a slick little cabin—modern plumb- 
ing and running hot and cold water; a real 
luxury in this neck of the woods. We spend 
most of our afternoons rustling wood so that 
we won't be caught unprepared when sure-to-be- 
snow starts. 


Sincerely, 






I] 


HIS will let you know that we are getting 
along even better than we anticipated. Of 


course, Jack is long on argument, but as I knew 


him in college, no blood has been shed. The 


and, if I were the good fairy at your christening, I should wish that you might 
love to teach an appreciation for literature and poetry. 





fact that we knew each other before does make 


it particularly nice, and seriously speaking, we 
are getting along fine together. 

We have an ideal set-up, with all conveniences 
and a cabin that is by far the best of any we've 
seen. Also, which is important, we've been able 
to make good deals as regards rent, meals and 
gasoline. Jack is a good horse-trader. 

I’m teaching typing and dramatics; 
is teaching English and typing. 

The County Superintendent has told us that 
the county hopes to keep this work going until 
June. We won't be sorry about that. 


Very sincerely yours, 


* * * 


Teacher Tenure Law 
(Continued from Page 54) 


A temporary employee who is not dismissed 
daring the first sixty days of the school term for 
which he was employed, and who has not been 
classified as a permanent employee, shall be 
deemed to have been classified as a probation- 
ary employee from the time his services, as a 
temporary employees, commenced. 


Article Vil—Decrease in Number of Permanent 
Employees. 

5.710. It is hereby provided that whenever it 
becomes necessary to decrease the number of 
permanent employees in a school district on 
account of a decrease in the number of pupils 
attending ,the schools of such district, or on 
account of the discontinuance of a particular 
kind of service in such district, the governing 
board may dismiss such employee at the close 
of the school year. 

5.711. If the dismissal of such employee shall 
become necessary on account of the decrease in 
the number of pupils attending the schools of 
the district, such employee so dismissed shall be 
the last person engaged in the type of work so 
discontinued, 

5.712. 
one year from the time of such discontinuance, 
the employee so dismissed shall have the 
preferred right to reappointment. 





If such service is re-established within 





5.713. The board shall give any person who 
shall be dismissed under this Article a statement 
of honorable dismissal, 
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California Teachers 
Data from State Department of Education 


T the close of the school year 1931-32 
(June 30, 1932) there were employed in 


California the following number of certificated 


1. Kindergarten 


supervisors i 


Teachers 1,753 
Assistants 140 
1,904 
2. Elementary Schools 
District superintendents 27 
Full-time supervisors 238.1 
Part-time supervisors 42 
Supervising principals 673 
Teaching principals 1,619 
Full-time regular teachers 19,509 
Full-time special teachers 711 
Part-time teachers: 
Day classes ; 687 
E’vening classes 26 
23,675 


3. Junior High Schools 


Full-time supervisors 16 
Part-time supervisors 1 
Supervising principals 114 
Teaching principals 13 
Full-time regular teachers 3,477 
Full-time special teachers 1,495 

Part-time teachers: 
Day classes 289 
Evening classes 100 
3.000 


4. High Schools 
(exclusive of junior high schools) 


District superintendents Ss 
Full-time supervisors 109 
Part-time supervisors 16 
Supervising principals 241 
Teaching principals 161 
Full-time regular teachers 6,969 
Full-time snecial teachers 3,169 

Part-time teachers: 
Day classes 869 
Evening classes 3,757 
15,299 

5. Junior Colleges 

Principals 9 
Full-time regular teachers 541 
Full-time special teachers 145 
Part-time teachers 102 
797 
Grand Total 45,276 


The above figures may be subject to some cor- 

rection inasmuch as in many cases day school 
teachers also teach in evening schoo and 
classes, but no figures are available on this point. 








° * Books that are much 
the worse for wear —. 
are casily reconditioned 
if you have THE 
GAYLORD BOOK- 
CRAFT BOX— 


the Handy Portable Repair Kit 





Pick it up—take it anywhere—any time. Repair 
books wherever they may be located. 

No longer is it necessary to gather up books 
which are in need of repairs and take them to 
some out-of-the-way place to repair them. 

The Gaylord Bookcraft Box saves time and 
trouble in repairing books, It is a most convenient 
and complete repair kit. It has compartments for 
the tools and materials used in repairing books 
Everything in place when open—all equipment 
is kept clean, neat and ready for use. 

Built of special heavy box board covered with 
dark green clothlike paper of long wearing qual- 
ities. When closed, the box is 15% inches high: 
15 inches wide and 6% inches deep. 





1 Box, complete with equipment, $19.25 
Express Paid 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE & SUPPLIES YW 


STOCKTON 
CALIFORNIA Ceenmer 


The University of Chicago 


New Plan of Home 
Study 


New standards in material and presentation 


LOWER TUITION FEES 


For students seeking degrees or credits and 
persons reading at home for cultural 
improvement or professional advancement. 


General Surveys in Humanities, Social, 
Biological and Physical Sciences 


Also 


Specialized and advanced courses 

in all these Divisions, in Educa- 

tion, Business, Divinity, Social 
Service Administration. 


The Home Study Department 


The University of Chicago 
Ellis Avenue at 58th Street 


| 
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California Teachers Association 
Board of Directors 
Willard E. Givens, President 


City Superintendent of Schools 
1025 Second Avenue, Oakland 


E. I. Cook, Vice-President 


Sacramento Junior College 


Robert L. Bird 


County Superintendent of Schools 
P. O. Box 730, San Luis Obispo 


Clarence W. Edwards 
County Superintendent of Schools 
253 Holland Building, Fresno 


Roy Good 
District Superintendent of Schools 
Fort Brage 


S. Edna Maguire 

Principal-Teacher 

Tamalpais-Park School, Mill Valley 
Gertrude Mallory 


Teacher, Franklin High School 
20 North Avenue 54, Los Angeles 


William P. Dunlevy 


Teacher, San Diego High School 
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Section Officers 


Bay 
Genevieve Nicholson, President 
Teacher, Haight School, Alameda 


Earl G. Gridley, Secretary 


Room 1, 2163 Center Street, Berkeley 


Central 


Walter A. Knapp, President 


Rural General Supervisor, Merced 


Louis P. Linn, Secretary 
Principal, Washington Union High School 
Route 6, Box 100, Fresno 


Central Coast 
Edna S. Young, President 


County Superintendent of Schools, Santa Cruz 


T. S. MacQuiddy, Secretary 


District Superintendent of Schools 
High School, Watsonville 
North Coast 


Roscoe V. Lawson, President 
Principal, Fort Bragg Junior High School 





John A. Sexson 
City Superintendent of Schools 
20 East Walnut Street, Pasadena 


Jottings From Europe 
(Continued from Page 7 
with a feeling of sadness that we here bade 
farewell to our guide and good Tovarisch 
(Comrade) Bender who had accompanied us 
from Moscow. 


ROM Odessa, we departed on the Italian 
es Bulgaria and disembarked at Con- 
stanza, the seaport of Rumania. Two glorious 
days were spent at Bucharest, capital of 
Rumania. Our next stop was Sofia, capital of 
Bulgaria, where we were royally entertained by 
the Bulgarian-American society. 

Thence on to Constantinople or Istanbul as 
it is now called. Here was the most fascinating 
city of all my trip. We had six long days on 
the Sea of Marmora and the Mediterranean 
before we reached Marseilles and were making 
stops at Athens for a day and also a day at 
Naples. Eventually we reached Marseilles and 
proceeded on by rail to Paris. Three days in 


Paris and we embarked once more on the 
Berengaria at Cherbourg bound for New York. 
I reached Walnut Creek about September 15, 
having been half around the world, travelled 
some 25,000 miles, spent 35 days on boats, and 
visited ten different countries. 








Miss Shirley A. Perry, Secretary 


Teacher, Union High School, Ukiah 


Northern 


Fordyce Stewart, President 
State Teachers College, Chico 


Mrs. Portia F. Moss, Secretary 
County Superintendent of Schools, Auburn 


Southern 


Jennie Young Freeman, President 
Teacher, Glendale High School 


F. L. Thurston, Secretary 
307 Continental Building 
408 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 


a 
A New Guide to Japan 

“ N Official Guide to Japan” is a very inter- 

esting manual of 600 pages, in the con- 


venient style of an official Baedeker 

It is replete with preparatory explanations on 
Japanese customs, language, history, religion, 
literature, fine art, architecture, music, drama, 
etc. It contains 36 maps, 10 illustrations and 
14 plans, 


This comprehensive and authenti undbook is 
well-printed on thin, tough paper, with large 
type and flexible cloth binding. 


It is a most up-to-date, reliable and complete 
book on Japan and has many illustrations an¢ 
minute data on all subjects which are of im- 
portant interest to visitors to Japan and to those 
who are studying things Japanese. Price, $5.06. 
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City Schools Suffer in Crisis 
U. S. Office of Education 
"Ree ascii atte have grown increasingly difficult 
for city schools. Prospects reported by city 
superintendents for the current year are, as a 
whole, dark—although there are some bright 
spots in the national school picture. 

City schools are operating with about 18,000 
fewer teachers now than in 1930. 

Enrollment is up sharply—probably 250,000 
more than in 1930. 

Expenditures are down. City schools are now 
running on approximately $133,000,000 less for 
current expenses than they did in 1931-32. 

The fact that cities have had to borrow 
money to keep their schools open is reflected in 
an increase of 1.2% in the amount of the money 
devoted to interest payments. 

Few school buildings are being built. Few old 
ones have been repaired. Expenses for capital 
outlay have dropped considerably. 





Very few cities have not made some reduc- 
tion in teachers salaries since 1930. The re- 
ductions run as high as 40 and 45%. The aver- 
age decrease is probably about 14%. Further re- 
ductions are reported in prospect for the current 
vear. 

Reductions in current operating budgets for 
schools average almost 20% since 1931 although 
in some size groups of cities the decrease is 
greater. School budget reductions in small cities 
of the North Central, South Central, and Western 
States average 33% between 1931 and the pres- 
ent school year. 

As a result of these budget slashes the schools 
have suffered considerably. The school term was 
reduced in length in one out of every four cities. 
Kindergartens were reduced or eliminated in 80 
cities out of 404 reporting. Playground activity 
was seriously curtailed in 85 out of 502 cities. 
The supply of free textbooks was reduced in 106 
cities and new books eliminated altogether in 6 
of 604 cities which replied. 

School supplies suffered greatly, having been 
reduced in nearly half of all the cities reporting. 

Night and adult classes were reduced or 
eliminated in 113 cities of 266. 

Summer s 


cities of 24( 


cools were seriously affected in 99 


HILE for the most part the larger cities 
maintained their subjects of instruction, 
elimination and curtailment of art, music, home 
economics, and physical education were common 
in cities from 10,000 to 30,000 population. The 
effect of the retrenchment on important sub- 
ects of the curriculum is seen in the summary 
below of reports from 600 to 700 cities. 
Art has been reduced or eliminated in 113 
cities. 
Music in 169 cities. 
Physical education in 109 cities. 
Home-making classes in 74 cities. 
Industrial art in 82 cities. 


There has been an increase of 2 pupils per 
teacher in the last 3 years. Arkansas cities will 
have about 45 pupils per teacher, the largest 
pupil load in the country, with North Dakota 
and Missouri having a load of 28, the smallest. 


& 











Just Published 


An Additional Title to the Western 
Nature Science Series 


Earth and Sky Trails 


by 
FREDERICK H. SHACKELFORD 


Supervisor of Elementary Science 
City Schools, Pasadena, California 


List Price $1.00, net 80 cents 
io 


A book to charm children into an 
appreciation and understanding of the 
wonders and beauties of the land in 
which they live. 


A book that delightfully tells the 
story of the earth's origin and develop- 
ment, of its moods, and of those things 
that lie out beyond it in space. 


The author deals exclusively with the 
science of the Pacific Slope. Illustrated 
by many wonderful photographs. 224 
pages. Built to be used in the middle 
grades with language and phraseology 
that the pupils may understand. 


|. WHEN THE EARTH WAS YOUNG 
ll. HOW THE BABY EARTH GREW UP 
Ill. MOTHER NATURE'S MIXING BOWL 
IV. THE CHANGING EARTH 
V. THE TREMBLING EARTH 
Vi. HOW THE EARTH BEHAVES 
Vil. THE SUN'S HELPER—AIR 
Vill. A FAITHFUL SERVANT—WATER 
IX. MAGIC DOORWAYS—TELESCOPES 
X. CHILDREN OF THE SUN—THE PLANETS 
Xl. FATHER OF ALL—THE SUN 
XIl. A FAITHFUL ATTENDANT—THE MOON 
Xill. STRANGE CHILDREN OF THE SUN— 
METEORS AND COMETS 
XIV. WHEN THE SUN AND MOON PLAY HIDE- 
AND-SEEK 
XV. THE FAR-OFF STARS 


Harr Wagner Publishing 
Company 


609 Mission St., San Francisco, California 
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Handwriting and Activity 
(Continued from Page 18) 


will conserve both sets of values. “This should 
not have left the other un- 


might well be a motto of educators when 


ve have done and 


done” 
they are inclined to vield to the allurements of 
a procedure which plays up one set of values to 
the neglect of another. No method has ever 
been found of attaining skill without practice 


and it is not likely 


that such a method ever will 
be found. 
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ONAL NEWS 


Coming Events 


February 24-March 1—Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A.; Cleveland, Ohio. 


March 3—State Department of Education. 
Regional conference of elementary school prin- 
cipals and district superintendents; Santa Ana. 


March 24—State Council, California Elemen- 
tary School Principals Association; annual meet- 
ing; Pasadena. 


April 5-7—State Board of Education, regular 
quarterly session; Oakland. 

April 8-13—Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference; 23d meeting, 4th biennial; Chicago; per- 
manent headquarters, 64 East Jackson 
vard, Chicago. 

April 14—California 
annual meeting: 


Boule- 


Teachers 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 

May 1-4—California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; annual convention; 


Association 


Sacramento. 

May 13-19—National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; 38th national convention; Des Moines. 

June 27-28—University of Chicago Confer- 
ence on Business Education; at University of 
Chicago School of Business. 

June 30-July 6—National Education Associa- 
tion; Washington, D. C. 

July 9—California School Employees Associa- 
tion; annual conference; Berkeley. George J. 
Luhrsen, of Tracy, is president. 

September 3-6—American Public Health Asso- 
ciation; 63d annual meeting; Pasadena. 





In Memoriam 


Helene Adelaide Guthrie, elementary teacher 
at Fries Avenue School, Los Angeles. 


Mrs. Minerva C. Rosseter, teacher in Oakland 


elementary schools since 1910; specialist in 
speech-correction work. 
Walter Barron Currier, head of art depart- 


ment, Abraham Lincoln School. 


High 


Mrs. Mary V. Abbott Root, assistant super- 
visor of elementary music in Los Angeles City 


Schools. 


Helen Jennette Hubbard, kindergarten teacher 
at Miramonte School, Los Angeles. 


Eugenia Louise David, nurse inspector in Los 
Angeles City Schools. 


Ernest William Davis, teacher in Alexander 
Hamilton High School, Los Angeles. 
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| the Cheapest 
' Durable and Comfortable 


| Our workmen have never sacrificed com- 


| 


| Years of service to America’s public 


schools are our guarantee. Thousands of cy Siitetaanees 
_ upright healthy adults are our ‘‘ Exhibit / Poster and 
e Seating Booklets 


| A” that American Seating Company 
| desks promote correct carriage and proper 


; 


! 
(| 
| 
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| standing position. 


| AMERICAN SEATING x6 company 





HEALTH* ECONOMY REQUIRE 


“American” Correct Posture Desks 










. For pupil comfort, teaching 
efficiency and lasting durability 


All‘‘American’”’ Desksare de- 
signed to induce good posture 


The 
models 
illustrated 
are stock 
designs 


The ‘Best 


is 


fort nor strength to effect savings. 









willbe mailed to 
school c i 





Through our products we have helped to 
make a healthy nation. 


Ra M 


AN FRANCISCO ¢ LOS ANGELES, CA 


521 MISSION STREET 6900 AVALON BOULEVARD 








